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W A PUBLIC  PERSPECTIVE  V ^ 


Joyce  Nesker  Simmons 

Even  50  years  after  leaving  school  few 
adults  need  delay  more  than  ten  seconds 
before  naming  their  favorite  teacher. 

The  impact  of  these  memories,  in  fact, 
tends  to  render  secondary  those  of  best 
friends  or  any  former  romantic  images. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Sharon  Glyde  written  in  1988  to 
describe  her  memories  of  her  grade  8 
teacher  in  1970: 

Mr.  Chris  Wooding  of  Queen  Alexandra 
Senior  Public  School  (Toronto)  taught  us 
much  more  than  academic  subjects.  He 
taught  us  bravery.  When  we  were  all  cry- 
ing hysterically  in  the  schoolyard  after  a 
bomb  threat,  he  played  his  guitar  and 
sang  to  us  to  calm  us.  He  taught  us  to 
respect  ourselves  and  others.  He  had 
great  hopes  for  all  of  us  and  all  that  we 
could  become.  He  let  us  know  when  we 
disappointed  him,  and  we  felt  regret.  He 
told  us  when  he  was  proud  of  us  and  we 
felt  pride  and  joy.  He  expected  the  best 
from  us  and  very  often  got  it. 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  School 
Problems’  column  at  the  Sunday  Sun 
has  sponsored  a Teacher-of-the-Year  con- 
test. The  contest  was  initiated  quietly 
and  has  been  conducted  without  major 
promotion  or  any  overt  support  from 
professional  bodies.  Rather,  a simple  re- 
quest has  appeared  in  the  School 
Problems’  column: 

Do  you  know  a good  teacher ? Is  there 
someone  who  has  made  a major  contribu- 
tion to  your  education?  Can  you  think  of 
a teacher  who  has  been  significant  in 
your  life?  Please  write  and  describe  this 
person.  Your  nominating  letter  can  take 
any  form  and  include  any  type  of 
information. 


Joyce  Nesker  Simmons,  Ph.D.,  is 
educational  columnist  at  the  Toronto 
Sun  and  staff  consultant  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Toronto. 


"Mr.  P.  weaves  magic. 


As  is  well  known,  people  too  rarely 
take  steps  to  express  praise;  action  is 
most  easily  triggered  by  anger  and  com- 
plaint. Moreover,  a letter  of  nomination 
does  not  rest  on  a mere  vote  of  support, 
an  "X”  in  the  box.  To  nominate  a 
teacher  as  a Teacher-of-the-Year  re- 
quires a major  commitment  of  time  and 
thought.  A nominator  must  undertake 
the  compilation  of  facts  and  in-depth 
character  analysis,  all  expressed  in  a 
well-written,  attention-grabbing  letter, 
in  short,  a self-inflicted  project.  Who  of 
us  has  the  time?  The  interest?  The 
motivation?  Who,  indeed!! 

In  the  past  three  years,  amazingly, 
there  have  been  approximately  1,500 
teachers  nominated  for  Teacher-of-the- 
Year.  These  nominations  range  from 
single-page  handwritten  letters  to  sub- 


missions from  entire  schools.  The 
strength  of  the  individual  nominations 
is  such  that  to  reach  the  finals,  the 
signs  of  support  must  be  extremely  im- 
pressive. One  of  the  top  teachers  in 
1987,  Robert  Burnet,  was  backed  by  ex- 
pressions of  praise  from  the  students 
of  Etobicoke  School  of  the  Arts  that  in- 
cluded dozens  of  letters,  photographs, 
computer  print-outs,  and  drawings,  all 
of  which  was  best  summed  up  by  a 
large  eye-catching  banner  which  read, 
"We  love  you,  Mr.  B.!”. 

And,  without  a doubt,  only  such  deep 
feelings  could  trigger  the  extra  work  in- 
volved. Ironically,  this  depth  of  feeling 
very  often  seems  to  stem  from  a student 
who  barely  registers  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  either  the  class  or  the 
teacher,  the  quiet  person  in  his  or  her 
own  corner.  The  skewed  importance  of 
teacher  to  student  was  best  expressed  in 
one  1986  letter  of  nomination  written  by 
Randy  Sweet  of  Concord,  Ontario.  He 
wrote  to  describe  his  decade-old 
memories  of  Howard  Reynolds,  formerly 
of  Woodbridge  High  School: 

My  academic  career  is  not  littered  with 
gold  stars,  framed  report  cards  or 
cherished  certificates.  I was  definitely  not 
the  kid  at  the  front  of  the  class  frantical- 
ly waving  his  arm.  I was  more  apt  to  be 
found  huddled  near  the  back,  trying 
desperately  not  to  make  eye  contact  and 
avoiding  certain  embarrassment  over 
being  queried  about  my  unfinished 
assignment.  . . . When  I attend  seminars 
and  conferences  today,  I still  find  myself 
gravitating  to  the  rear  of  the  class  but  at 
least  now  I’m  raising  my  hand.  Thank 
you  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  the  guy  at  the 
back  of  the  class. 

Howard  Reynolds,  unfortunately,  was 
not  alive  to  receive  his  public  accolades 
when  these  words  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Sun,  in  July,  1987.  But,  then, 
few  teachers  ever  do  share  in  their 
students’  retrospective  expressions  of 
appreciation.  After  all,  every  academic 
year  deals  a new  crop  of  students  and 
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the  numbers’  game  plays  havoc  with 
student-teacher  relationships. 

Choosing  the  top  teachers  from  a crop 
of  solid  winners  is,  expectedly,  over- 
whelming. Complicating  the  selection  is 
the  task  of  making  the  impossible  com- 
parisons. For  example,  how  do  you  com- 
pare a letter  from  a six-year-old  who 
loves  his  first  teacher,  with  a letter 
from  a parent  of  five  who  has  had  a 
wealth  of  experience  with  teachers,  good 
and  bad?  How  do  you  judge  the  validity 
of  years-old  memories  of  teachers  now 
presented  through  rose-colored  glasses? 
How  do  professional  opinions,  for  ex- 
ample, letters  from  teaching  colleagues, 
compare  with  lay  opinion?  Who  knows 
best?  And  most  important,  what  really 
does  make  a good  teacher? 

The  students,  past  and  present,  who 
wrote  to  express  their  opinions  have 
been  consistent  regarding  the  important 
characteristics  of  a good  teacher.  To 
gain  a vote  as  one  of  the  best,  a teacher 
is  typically  appreciated  for  the  following 
features,  all  of  which  are  considered  to 
constitute  exceptional  behavior,  well 
above  and  beyond  the  majority  of  the 
profession.  This  exceptional  behavior 
consists  of: 

1.  Extending  instructional  time  until  the 
lesson  is  fully  understood,  that  is, 
taking  the  extra  time  needed  to  help  a 
child  learn; 

2.  Caring  about  the  students’  feelings, 
treating  each  student  as  a person.  At  the 
secondary  level,  superior  teachers  were 
those  who  knew  all  the  students,  in  a 
class,  by  name;  and 

3.  Dressing  well. 

In  other  words,  the  ideal  teacher,  the 
cream  of  the  teacher  crop,  according  to 
this  sample  of  consumer  opinion,  is  a 

V V V 

. . . the  ideal  teacher 
is  a person  who  actually 
teaches,  who  acts  like 
a human  being, 
and  who  tries 
to  look  attractive. 

ijt 

person  who  actually  teaches,  who  acts 
like  a human  being,  and  who  tries  to 
look  attractive. 

From  the  information  in  the 
nominating  letters,  certain  messages 
become  apparent.  For  example,  male 
teachers  are  nominated  more  than  two 
to  one  over  female  teachers.  The  males 
are  especially  praised  for  their  commit- 
ment to  extracurricular  activities.  Out- 
of-class  time  appears  to  weight 


significantly  more  on  the  caring  scale. 
As  Ruth  Thompson,  trustee  and  parent, 
stated  in  her  letter  nominating  Dave 
Butters  of  Glenhaven  Senior  Public 
School,  Mississagua: 

Dave  has  taught  all  (three)  of  my 
children.  He  is  probably  the  first  person 
into  the  school  and  the  last  one  out  at 
night.  His  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
the  "total”  child  is  beautiful  to  see.  Very 
few  teachers  are  able  to  straddle  the  line 
between  teacher  plus  confidant.  Dave 
Butters  has  achieved  this. 

Another  interesting  finding  in  the 
nominations  is  that  elementary  teachers 
are  nominated  more  than  twice  as  often 
as  secondary  teachers,  which  basically 
reflects  the  ratio  of  elementary  to  secon- 
dary teachers.  And  ten  percent  of  the 
elementary  teachers  are  from  senior 
schools.  The  males  in  the  elementary 
divisions  are  obviously  well  appreciated. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
letters  of  nomination  for  Teacher-of-the- 
Year  have  stemmed  from  the  following 
sources: 


From  students:  75  percent 
From  parents:  20  percent 
From  colleagues,  including  fellow 
teachers,  vice  principals,  principals, 
trustees,  and  one  director  of 
education:  5 percent 


Interestingly,  no  administrator  has  been 
nominated,  proving  once  again  that  life 
really  is  lonely  at  the  top. 

To  support  the  contention  that 
memories  of  good  teachers  are  long- 
lasting  and  far-reaching  is  the  fact  that 
35  percent  of  the  nominations  stem  from 
former  students,  some  now  grand- 
parents; many  nominations  include 
cherished,  but  faded,  evidence,  such  as 
old  report  cards,  work  books,  and 
photographs.  Most  fondly  remembered 
are  kindergarten  teachers. 

It  is  also  possible  to  identify,  from  the 
letters  of  nomination,  specific  pockets  of 
teacher  support.  Extremely  teacher- 
proud  in  the  Metro  Toronto  area  are 
students  and  parents  in  the  Metro 
Toronto  Separate  School  Board,  those  in 
Scarborough,  the  City  of  York,  and  East 
York.  Outside  of  Metro,  the  teachers  of 
Peel  have  been  found  to  rally  the 
largest  vote.  Also  well  represented  in 
the  vote  are  teachers  from  the 
Barrie/Orillia,  Oshawa,  and  Waterloo 
areas. 

Interestingly,  these  identified  areas  of 
public  support  for  teachers  also  tend  to 
show  stronger  internal  support  for  staff. 


In  other  words,  the  administration  of 
the  schools  in  the  areas  where  parents 
and  students  are  most  appreciative  of 
teachers  are  also  found  to  be  most  sup- 
portive of  entries,  and  the  most 
delighted  with  staff  success  in  the  con- 
test. There  are  very  obvious  differences 
in  attitude  to  the  contest  between 
boards.  For  example,  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  City  of  York  literally 
spread  a red  carpet  (of  construction 
paper)  for  Elaine  Vine  at  Vaughn  Road 
Collegiate,  while  Peel,  Halton,  and 
Wellington  honored  finalists  at  board 
meetings  and  published  the  good  news. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  chose  not  to  highlight  a winn- 
ing teacher  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
teaching  profession  needs  a few  public 
pats  on  the  back.  The  front-line  in 
Education  is  all  too  vulnerable  to  the 
typical  pitfall  of  parenting,  namely,  too 
little  feedback  from  too  many  people. 

But  then  pats  on  the  back,  feedback, 
and  votes  of  confidence,  especially  when 
they  are  offered  spontaneously, 
eloquently,  and  openly,  are  all  the  more 
heart-felt: 

Mr.  [Red]  Lipsett  has  been  a teacher  at 
Cedarbrae  C.I.  (Scarborough)  for  over  20 
years.  In  our  opinion,  he  was  the  best 
teacher  we  ever  came  in  contact  with. 

This  feeling  comes  from  students  who 
have  become  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  members  of  just  about  every  other 
profession  you  could  name. 

Jim  Sime,  former  student 

Ms.  [ Bernice ] Payne  of  West  Hill  Secon- 
dary School  (Owen  Sound)  cares  about 
her  students.  She  likes  to  make  sure 
everything  is  okay  in  her  students’  lives. 
She  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

When  she  helps  you,  she  uses  your  ideas 
and  makes  sure  you  know  that  it  was 
you  that  achieved  the  mark  you  did  on 
the  work  she  helped  you  with.  She  makes 
you  feel  good  about  yourself  and  your 
work.  Miss  Payne  is  more  than  a 
teacher,  she  is  a friend  and  this  is  what 
makes  her  so  special. 

Karen  McMillan,  student 

Ted  Potochniak  of  Hillcrest  Public 
School  (Toronto),  or  "Mr.  P”  as  he  is 
universally  known,  weaves  magic.  He 
does  this  in  two  ways.  One  way  is 
through  storytelling.  The  other  way  is 
his  gentle,  warm  enthusiasm  which 
draws  out  the  best  each  student  has  to 
offer.  Couple  these  traits  with  experience, 
interest,  and  knowledge,  and  you  have  a 
teacher  who  could  impart  knowledge  and 
attitudes  if  he  and  his  students  were  on 
the  ends  of  a log. 

Susan  Seidman, 
teaching  colleague,  parentU 
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An  Industrial  Model  in 
the  Post-Industrial  Age 

The  growth  and  development  of  public  education 
in  Canada  has  paralleled  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  In  this  article,  Dale  Shuttleworth 
explores  the  influence  which  private  industry  has 
historically  had  on  public  education. 

This  historical  overview  provides  the  basis 
for  some  projections  concerning  future 
relationships  between  industry  and  education. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION: 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth 


Schooling 

The  origins  of  schooling  in  Canada  may 
be  traced  back  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  a time  when  the  economy  was 
predominantly  based  on  agriculture  and 
the  exploiting  of  natural  resources  such 
as  furs,  lumber,  minerals,  and  fish.  The 
original  one-room  schools  were  provided 
through  religious  and  charitable  agen- 
cies by  those  people  who  had  the  means 
to  support  them.  The  purpose  and  con- 
tent of  the  meager  education  offered  in 
these  facilities  were  determined,  of 
course,  by  these  most  economically  ad- 
vantaged citizens. 

In  general,  whatever  education  existed 
within  the  family  or  through  school  at- 
tendance was  related  to  religious  pur- 
suit (such  as  the  ability  to  read  the 
Bible),  to  commerce  (related  to 
agriculture),  or  to  the  manufacture  or 
merchandising  of  goods  and  services. 
Such  activity  was  most  often  focussed  on 
towns  and  villages  where  parents  could 
combine  their  resources  to  employ  a 
teacher  to  provide  an  elementary  educa- 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth,  Ph.D.,  is 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Program- 
Community  Services,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  City  of  York.  He  is  also  the 
President  of  the  Learning  Enrichment 
Foundation. 


tion  for  their  children.  Only  parents  of 
extraordinary  means,  or  those  seeking 
religious  vocations  for  their  children, 
could  ensure  the  opportunity  for  secon- 
dary or  postsecondary  education  in 
private  institutions. 

The  first  steps  toward  public  education 
were  taken  in  the  19th  century  when 
public  money,  formerly  voted  only  to 
religious  or  philanthropic  societies,  was 
allocated  in  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment of  local  community  action.  Com- 
mon school  legislation  was  intended  to 
provide  grants  only  after  people  had 
built  a school  or  provided  money  for  a 
school  and  its  operation.  State  recogni- 
tion of  such  action  was  a radical  new 
departure  since  the  assumption  had 
formerly  been  that  educational  in- 
itiatives were  neither  possible  nor 
desirable. 

During  the  1830s,  there  was  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  provided  by  local  initiative  aided 
by  government,  or  by  government  in- 
itiative, in  providing  financial  means  for 
setting  up  local  schools.  By  1840, 
trustees  to  oversee  these  public  schools 
were  either  elected  or  appointed  in 
eastern  Canada.  In  these  provinces  it  is 
probable  that  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  children  received  from  12  to  24 
months  of  schooling.  There  were, 
however,  no  prescribed  courses  of  study 
or  textbooks,  inspection  or  supervision, 
or  teacher  training.  By  1840,  most  of 
the  bare  framework  of  public  education 
had  been  erected  in  the  eastern  pro- 


vinces. This  framework  served  as  a 
model  for  the  west  toward  the  end  of 
the  century. 

In  1851,  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
population  was  rural,  but  by  1921 
percentages  of  urban  and  rural  were 
about  equal.  Before  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  schools  were  accused  of 
depopulating  rural  areas  by  encouraging 
a move  to  the  cities.  In  1897,  however, 
the  Ontario  Minister  of  Education 
stated  that  "these  population  shifts 
were  not  related  to  education  but  rather 
to  such  factors  as  low  profits  to  be  made 
from  farming,  the  reduction  by  labour- 
saving  machinery  of  the  number  of 
farmhands  needed,  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  country  by  the  railways  and 
the  expansion  of  industry’’  (Phillips, 
1957).  Education  was,  however,  in  a 
long-term  sense  largely  responsible  for 
urbanization  because  of  practical  ap- 
plications of  knowledge.  Conversely,  the 
extension  of  public  education,  especial- 
ly at  the  secondary  level,  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  growth  of  urban  centres. 

Industrialization 

In  the  period  up  to  1850,  people  were 
engaged  almost  entirely  in  primary 
occupations  — lumbering,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  agriculture.  Whatever 
manufacturing  existed  was  related  to 
wood  products  — shipbuilding,  making 
of  potash,  barrels,  and  rough  furniture. 
Industrial  development  was  exceedingly 
limited,  and  the  economy  had  little  need 
for  education. 
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Between  1850  and  1900,  wood  yielded 
to  grain  as  the  chief  primary  product  for 
commerce  and  to  iron  as  the  essential 
material  of  industry.  By  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century,  manufacturing  was 
strong  enough  to  seek  and  obtain  protec- 
tive tariff  legislation.  Towns  and  cities 
in  central  Canada  prospered  from  east- 
west  trade  and  agricultural  development 
in  the  prairies.  However,  the  change 
from  an  agricultural  system  to  a factory 
system  was  not  fully  accomplished  until 
the  early  20th  century. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  period  of  rapid 
industrialization,  the  economy  not  only 
provided  the  money  to  establish  schools 
but  it  also  tried  to  make  them  efficient 
in  operation.  The  result  was  "a  horse- 
hairs of  a type  of  education,  outwardly 
durable  and  economical,  undoubtedly 
solid,  but  cold  and  unyielding  in  its  ser- 
vice to  the  young”  (Phillips,  1957). 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century 
brought  a full  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  west,  a new  impor- 
tance to  mining,  and  hydro-electric 
power  and  oil  to  fuel  an  unprecedented 
industrial  expansion  in  the  east.  A chief 
characteristic  of  the  age  was  big 
business  and  big  industry,  highly 
organized  and  with  vast  resources. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  development 
of  public  education  was  linked  to  in- 
dustrialization and  economic  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  profound  influences 
that  the  economic  order  has  had  on 
public  schooling  are  discussed  below. 


Public  education  originally  grew  out  of 
the  expressed  needs  of  local  citizens  for 
literacy  and  numeracy  skills.  However, 
the  physical  structure  of  the  education 
service,  organizational  style,  manage- 
ment and  supervision,  curriculum  con- 
tent, and  evaluation  have  all  been 
shaped  by  the  industrial  model. 

The  rural  schools  of  the  early  19th 
century  were  often  one-room  log  struc- 
tures (approximately  18’  x 20’),  crudely 
made  and  finished.  Furniture  was  rough 
and  scanty,  print  materials  almost  non- 
existent, and  most  pupils  used  slates 
and  slate  pencils.  Schools  in  the  towns 
and  industrial  centres  were  quite  dif- 
ferent however.  They  were  either  multi- 
roomed  structures  or  large  open  halls 
with  rows  of  benches  in  the  Lancastrian 
or  Monitorial  style.  These  19th-century 
buildings  were  often  influenced  by  Euro- 
pean architecture  — particularly  of 
English  private  schools  and  churches. 

By  the  late  19th/early  20th  century, 
urban  schools  adopted  the  familiar  style 
of  long  corridors  with  a series  of  stand- 
ard classrooms  on  either  side.  These 
three-  to  four-storeyed  structures  were 
remarkably  similar  in  design  to  the 


burgeoning  industrial  factories  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  in  some  industrial  areas, 
schools  (such  as  Brant  Street  Public 
School  in  Toronto)  were  actually  built  so 
that  they  could  be  converted  to  factories 
should  the  need  arise. 

Even  in  the  1950s,  when  single-storey 
schools  began  to  appear  on  large  sites  in 
suburban  communities,  they  were  once 
again  quite  similar  to  the  industrial  ar- 
chitecture of  the  time.  Even  the  open- 
plan  schools  were  strongly  influenced  by 
designs  first  applied  to  business  offices 
and  industrial  facilities. 

The  organizational  style  of  urban 
school  systems  also  reflects  the  in- 
dustrial influence.  Much  like  a branch 
plant  operation,  a centralized  ad- 
ministration facility  serves  schools 
located  in  areas  with  a high  density  of 
children  and  adolescents.  The  central 
facility  provides  senior  management  and 
financial  support  as  well  as  supplies  and 
equipment,  much  like  the  industrial 
model  of  the  main  plant  with  warehouse 
and  distribution  centres  spread  across 
the  country. 

Each  individual  school  has  a principal, 
department  heads  at  the  secondary 
level,  and  regular  teachers  supervising 
students  in  classrooms.  By  comparison, 
the  factory  might  have  a general 
manager  or  superintendent,  supervisors 
or  department  heads,  foremen  and 
workers.  This  is  the  standard  super- 
visory model  prevalent  in  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  institutions  of 
today. 

Supervisory  or  management  techniques 
have  been  "lifted”  directly  from  in- 
dustrial experience,  whether  through 
labor/management  relations  or  quality 
control  procedures.  Such  industrial 
terms  as  "collective  agreements,”  "cost 
effectiveness,”  and  "management  by 
objectives”  have  been  directly  applied  to 


educational  policy  and  practice. 

The  supervisory  emphasis  in  our  large 
secondary  schools  has  most  often  dealt 
with  concerns  of  control  and  the  effi- 
cient and  productive  movement  of 
bodies,  as  opposed  to  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  individual  learners.  For  ex- 
ample, principals-in-training  must 
master  the  intricacies  of  time-tabling, 
which  is  often  seen  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  their  abilities  as  curriculum 
leaders.  This  efficiency  of  production 
ethic  has  strong  origins  in  the  assembly- 
line model,  as  envisioned  by  Henry 
Ford. 

The  curriculum  in  our  schools  is  most 
often  mandated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  reinforced  by  the  central 
office  of  the  school  authority.  The  con- 
tent seems  to  be  either  a reflection  of 
tradition  or  an  outgrowth  of  political 
pressure,  real  or  imagined.  Business  and 

The  supervisory  emphasis  in 
our  large  secondary  schools 
has  most  often  dealt  with 
concerns  of  control  and  the 
efficient  and  productive 
movement  of  bodies,  as  opposed 
to  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of\  individual  learners. 

industrial  interests,  because  of  their 
disproportionate  influence  on  the 
political  process,  are  often  more  able  to 
encourage  or  retard  change  both  at  the 
provincial  and  local  levels.  The  fact  that 
most  politicians  are  drawn  from 
business  and  professional  ranks  rein- 
forces this  phenomenon. 

The  educational  philosopher  John 
Dewey  has  described  the  role  of  schools 
as  either  preservers  of  the  status  quo  or 
anticipators  of  the  future.  However, 
most  of  our  schools  have  acted  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  to  socialize  the 
young  in  the  mores  of  society,  conserve 
and  pass  on  culture,  and  provide  the 
basis  of  social  coherence.  Schools  also 
provide  a custodial  function  in  the  care 
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and  protection  of  children  and 
adolescents,  while  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  keep  young  adults  oc- 
cupied who  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the 
labor  market.  To  quote  Norman 
Henchey  of  McGill  University,  "Schools 
teach  the  industrial  model  of  roles, 
norms,  expectations,  and  they  exercise 
their  investment,  sorting,  stabilizing, 
custodial  and  residual  functions  through 
the  operation  of  the  hidden  curriculum 
of  rituals,  instructional  organization, 
discipline  codes,  schedules,  accepted 
behaviour  patterns,  curriculum  organ- 
ization, evaluation  procedures  and  cer- 
tification mechanisms”  (Henchey,  1983). 

Large  organizations  have  been 
characterized  by  social  scientists  as 
devoting  their  collective  strengths  and 
energies  to  maintain  themselves 
(Drucker,  1985).  This  "systems 
maintenance”  behavior  is  to  be  found  in 
government  bureaucracies,  large  cor- 
porations, and  educational  authorities. 
The  drive  to  control  change  may  serve 
as  a comfort  to  those  who  inhabit  our 
institutions,  but  how  accountable  is  it  to 
the  real  social  and  economic  demands  of 
today  and  tomorrow? 


It  has  been  said  that  "the  technology  we 
call  'school’  will  have  as  much  place  in 
the  twenty-first  century’s  learning 
system  as  the  horse  and  buggy  have  in 
today’s  transportation  system” 
(Perelman,  1986).  While  the  post- 
industrial population  has  growing  unmet 
needs  for  learning,  our  traditional 
educational  institutions  are  still  locked 
into  the  industrial  age.  Large  manufac- 
turing and  resource  industries  are  no 
longer  the  major  sources  of  employment, 
but  our  educational  systems  are  still 
modelling  themselves  on  these  forces. 

We  know  that  the  best  hope  for 
employment  in  the  next  century  will  be 
in  small  entrepreneurial  enterprises 
stressing  the  provision  of  quality  ser- 
vices, consumer  accountability,  com- 
patibility with  changing  technologies, 

Our  large,  bureaucratic,  inbred, 
insular,  inflexible  educational 
institutions  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  inappropriate 
venues  possible  to  prepare  our 
young  people  for  the  future. 

and  an  international  trading  perspec- 
tive. Gur  large,  bureaucratic,  inbred,  in- 
sular, inflexible  educational  institutions 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  inappropriate 
venues  possible  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  the  future.  To  quote  Peters 


and  Waterman,  "In  excellent  companies 
small,  in  almost  every  case,  is  beautiful. 
The  small  facility  turns  out  to  be  the 
most  efficient;  its  turned  on,  motivated, 
highly  productive  workers  in  com- 
munication with  their  peers,  out- 
produces the  workers  in  the  big 
facilities  time  and  time  again”  (1982). 

We  can  also  no  longer  afford  the  cur- 
rent educational/industrial  model  of 
"bigger  is  better”  because  the  costs  of 
creating  such  physical  environments  far 
outstrip  our  abilities  to  finance  them. 
Indeed,  because  of  declining  revenues 


and  mounting  national  debt,  the  ideal  of 
"living  better  with  less”  seems  the 
direction  in  which  most  governments 
are  headed. 

The  formal  educational  delivery 
system  in  Canada  is  also  under  attack 
because  more  than  25  percent  of  our 
adult  population  is  functionally  il- 
literate. We  still  have  an  early  school- 
leaving rate,  before  graduation,  of  more 
than  50  percent.  We  also  know  that  the 
majority  of  workers  at  all  levels  need 
substantial  retraining  every  five  to 
eight  years,  regardless  of  whether  they 
change  careers  or  stay  in  existing  jobs. 

Because  industry  and  education  are 
both  facing  these  "crises  of  confidence” 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that 
only  a massive  joint  campaign  which 
recycles  existing  resources,  embraces  ap- 
propriate technologies,  and  encourages 
creative  innovation,  co-operation,  and 
sharing  will  ensure  our  social  and 
economic  survival  (Shuttleworth,  1987). 


Such  an  experience-based  education  ser- 
vice must  emphasize  small  hands-on 
enterprises  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 
learners  and  consumers. 

This  reconstruction  of  the  education 
service  must  begin  at  the  primary  level 
with  an  emphasis  on  a curriculum 
which  encourages  individual  creativity 
and  entrepreneurial  expression. 
Obviously,  such  a transformation  will 
require  that  we  break  apart  our  current 
industrial  structures  into  smaller  units. 
It  will  also  require  a massive  retraining 
of  teachers  and  support  staff.  But  do  we 
really  have  a choice?  To  quote  L.  J. 
Perelman:  "The  nation  that  is  first  to 
adopt  a high-technology,  consumer-based 
learning  system  will  enjoy  a permanent 
competitive  advantage  in  the  global 
economy  of  the  information  age.”  The 
future  of  public  education  hangs  in  the 
balance.  □ 
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Teen-age  girls  discuss 
career/marraige  conflicts 


Tsilia  Romm 

When  people  think  of  the  career/family 
conflict  they  usually  associate  it  with 
adult  women  who  are  struggling  with 
family  responsibilities  in  addition  to  a 
full-time  paying  job.  However,  research 
shows  that  family  considerations  enter 
and  affect  girls’  career-related  decisions 
at  a much  earlier  point  (Baker,  1985; 
Danziger,  1983;  Davis,  1982;  Romm, 
1979,  1981;  and  others). 

How  often  have  we  heard  young  girls 
declare,  "I  want  to  be  a teacher,  so  I 
can  spend  my  vacations  with  my  kids.” 
Such  declarations  indicate  that  getting 
married  and  having  a family  has  been 
given  a priority  over  career-related 
abilities,  needs,  and  desires,  that  the 
conflict  has  been  resolved.  But  by  no 
means  are  such  statements  an  indica- 
tion that  the  conflict  has  been  ex- 
perienced on  a conscious  level.  Girls 
discussing  their  future  plans  in  these 
terms  could  be  merely  expressing  an 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
career  and  family  roles  without  ex- 
periencing any  conflict. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  that  I report 
on  here  was  to  bring  the  conflict  be- 
tween girls’  career  and  family  roles  to 
conscious  awareness,  and  then  explore 
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the  perception  of  the  conflict  and  its 
various  ramifications.  The  theoretical 
model  underlying  the  study  (Romm, 
1979,  1981)  assumes  that  even  when 
girls  are  not  spontaneously  aware  of 
this  conflict,  they  experience  it  sub- 
consciously, and  are  therefore  able  to 
understand  and  discuss  its  various 
implications. 

Exploring  the  Conflict 

During  my  research,  I interviewed  in 
depth  five  groups  of  eight  girls  from 
grades  5,  7,  9,  11,  and  13  — all  from 
high  socio-economic  backgrounds,  and 
academically  in  the  top  25  percent  of 
the  school  population.  A necessary  re- 
quirement of  my  study  was  that  all  the 
girls  had  previously  expressed  a desire 
to  integrate  marriage  and  family  with  a 
vocational  career. 

In  the  interview,  the  girls  were 
presented  with  six  hypothetical  situa- 
tions involving  conflict  between  career 
and  family.  They  were  encouraged  to 
role-play  each  situation  as  a conversa- 
tion between  themselves  and  their  "hus- 
band” (played  by  me).  The  presentation 
of  each  situation  was  followed  by  four- 
additional  statements  or  "cues.”  Two  of 
these  cues  were  intended  to  sharpen  the 
conflict  through  demands  of  the  voca- 
tional role,  and  two  were  expected  to 
sharpen  it  through  demands  of  the 
family  role. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  girls’ 
changes  in  perception  and  their 
awareness  of  the  conflict,  I shall  use  ex- 
tracts from  interviews  with  three  girls. 


All  of  them  are  discussing  the  third 
hypothetical  situation,  presented  to 
them  as  follows: 

You  have  already  graduated  and  you  are 

working  full-time  as  a (each 

girl’s  desired  occupation  is  inserted 
here).  You  like  your  job.  However,  since 
you  have  been  married  for  about  two 
years  now,  you  and  your  husband  begin 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  having 
children.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  him? 

Then  the  following  cues  are  added: 

If  you  quit  your  job,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  you’ll  later  find  a similar  one. 

You  ’ll  also  lose  your  seniority  and  a 
chance  for  a promotion,  (career  cue) 

Your  parents  tell  you  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  stay  home  and  start 
a family.  If  you  postpone  children  any 
longer,  you  might  be  an  old  mother, 
(family  cue) 

Your  husband  wants  children  right 
away.  He  suggests  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  stay  home  and  take 
care  of  them.  He  also  doesn’t  want  to  be 
an  old  father,  (family  cue) 

Your  marriage  is  unhappy,  (career  cue) 

Elementary  Schoolgirls 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  interview 
with  Tina,  a grade  5 student  planning 
to  be  a teacher.  It  is  typical  of  the 
younger  group  of  interviewees 
(predominantly  girls  in  grade  5 and 
some  in  grade  7). 

Well,  I’ll  tell  him,  "Do  you  really  want 
children?”  and  if  he  says  "yes,”  I’ll  say, 
"Do  you  think  it  will  be  important 
enough  for  you  for  me  to  quit  my  job  or 
my  schooling  to  have  them?”  ...  If  he 
says  "yes,”  I’ll  say,  "Do  you  think  that  1 
should,  because,  you  know,  I really  want 
children  badly.  ” And  then  I guess  we 
will  have  children. 

(If  you  quit  your  job,  you  might  not  find 
another  one.)  I don’t  think  that  it  will  af- 
fect it  at  all  because  I’d  want  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do,  not  what  I want  to  do.  I 
don’t  think  I’d  care  what  I want  to  do. 

I’ll  just  say,  "Well,  I guess  I can’t  do 
much  about  it  and  so  I’ll  just  leave  it.” 
(parents)  Yeh,  that  would  have  more 
effect.  Like  it  would  give  me  sort  of  an 

0 K.  ..  . That’s  what  my  parents  say  to 
do  so  that’s  the  best  thing  . . . And  also, 
I’d  like  to  have  the  child  before  I got  old. 

1 wouldn’t  like  the  child  to  be  three  and 
I’d  be  forty-three  ...  So  I’d  like  to  have 
them  before  I’m  an  older  mom,  sort  of . . . 

( husband ) That  would  also  be  important. 
I’d  probably  have  children  right  away 
because  he  wouldn’t  want  to  be  an  older 
father  and  I wouldn’t  like  to  be  an  old 
mother  either  . . . 

(unhappy  marriage)  I’ll  ask  him  what  he 
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thinks  about  the  marriage.  I’ll  say,  rrI 
don’t  think  it’s  fine.”  I guess  if  my  mar- 
riage is  unhappy  it  will  make  it  harder 
to  decide  whether  to  have  children.  It 
would  be  bad  for  the  children.  Maybe  I’ll 
just  have  them  and  we’ll  see  . . . 

In  contrast  to  the  girls  in  the  older 
groups,  the  younger  ones  co-operated 
with  the  suggestion  to  role-play,  and  ac- 
tually talked  to  the  "husband.”  But,  as 
the  above  example  shows,  they  often 
failed  to  understand  the  details  of  this 
and  other  situations.  In  their  view,  the 
major  obstacle  to  quitting  a job  and  hav- 
ing children  was  the  potential  objection 
of  parents  and/or  husband.  The  parents 
and  even  more  so  the  husband  were  often 
expected  to  pressure  or  force  the  girl  to 
keep  her  job  against  her  will. 

The  idea  that  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  make  decisions  and  must  obey 
others  was  often  accompanied  with  ex- 
pressions of  helplessness  and  passive 
acceptance  with  no  attempt  to  fight  or 
change  the  other’s  opinion.  As  for  the 
initial  decision,  the  girls  in  this  group 
tended  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
quit  their  job  and  have  a family.  Other 
parts  of  the  interview  showed  that  this 
reflected  a tendency  to  overemphasize 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  vocational 
role  and  the  positive  aspects  of  the  fami- 
ly role.  Thus,  while  the  homemaker’s 
role  was  perceived  as  an  extended  diver- 
sion, the  vocational  role  was  seen  as  a 
punishment  which  could  be  justified 
only  as  its  potential  addition  to  the 
family’s  income. 

Not  being  able  to  find  another  job 
usually  had  no  effect  on  the  original 
decision  to  quit.  The  opinion  of  the 
parents  was,  however,  of  major  impor- 
tance. The  parents,  particularly  the 
mother,  were  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
"smart  people  who  know  everything” 
and  who  should  therefore  by  listened  to. 
The  husband,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
above  extract,  was  expected  to  make  all 
major  decisions  and  to  be  the  only  boss 
in  the  family.  The  interests  and  well- 
being of  their  future  children  were  also 
given  top  priority.  Thus,  in  the  above 
extract,  the  fact  that  her  child  might  be 
three  and  she  forty-three  is  mentioned 
as  an  important  consideration  because  it 
might  hurt  the  child. 

The  marriage  relationship  was 
perceived  in  this  group  in  highly  sexual- 
ly stereotyped  terms.  The  husband  was 
expected  to  be  a "benevolent  dictator” 
who  would  keep  the  interviewee  in  "her 
place”  and  treat  her  well  only  as  long 
as  she  stayed  there.  Probably  because  of 
this  perception,  the  cue  dealing  with  the 
unhappy  marriage  often  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  what  would  be  logical- 
ly expected.  The  girls  in  the  younger 
group  repeatedly  expressed  a will- 


ingness to  sacrifice  their  schooling, 
career,  house,  and  friends  in  order  to 
save  an  "unhappy  marriage.” 

Early  High  School 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  interview 
with  Ruth,  a grade  9 student  planning 
to  be  a kindergarten  teacher.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  middle  group 
(predominantly  girls  in  grade  9,  some  in 
grade  7,  and  some  in  grade  11). 

If  I was  going  to  have  to  quit  my  job  in 
order  to  stay  home  and  raise  a family,  if 
I was  ready  to  quit  my  job  right  there 
...  I guess  I’ll  have  to  consider  several 
things.  First,  if  my  husband  was  really 
pressuring  towards  having  children.  Like 
saying,  "Come  on,  we  really  have  to  have 
a kid.”  Also,  there  will  be  the  money 
aspect  . . . Does  he  have  enough  money 
to  support  a kid ? If  everything  is  O.K.,  I 
guess  I’ll  just  quit  and  have  the  child 
and  then  maybe  later  I could  go  back 
when  the  child  is  older  . . . 

(If  you  quit,  you  might  not  find  another 
job.)  I still  think  I’d  leave  . . . because 
there  is  always  a chance  that  my  hus- 
band will  be  promoted  . . . I’ve  been 

While  the  homemaker’s  role 
was  perceived  as  an  extended 
diversion , the  vocational  role 
was  seen  as  a punishment 
which  could  he  justified  only 
as  its  potential  addition  to 
the  family’s  income. 


working,  I’d  had  my  time  and  now  it’s 
time  to  do  the  housework  and  to  have 
children  . . . 

(parents)  Oh,  no  ...  I don’t  think  it’s 
any  of  their  business.  I’ll  do  what  I con- 
sider best. 

(husband)  Well,  if  my  husband  puts  it 
this  way,  "You  must  have  the  child 
now”  and  this  stuff,  I won’t  accept  it.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  fair.  What  about  me?  I 
have  some  rights  too.  This  is  my  decision 
as  well.  I won’t  quit  my  job  in  this 
case  . . . 

(unhappy  marriage)  I wouldn’t  have 
kids.  There  is  no  way  . . . This  is  one 
thing  that  I think  is  really  important 
that  when  the  child  is  born,  they  have 
both  their  parents.  And  if  there  is  a 
chance  for  a divorce,  there  is  no  way  I’ll 
have  kids. 

As  the  above  extract  shows,  the  girls 
in  this  group  preferred  to  state  the  con- 
siderations that  would  affect  their  deci- 
sion rather  than  role-play  the 
hypothetical  situation.  In  contrast  to  the 
younger  girls,  they  were  more  capable  of 


understanding  the  details  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  central  dilemma.  Among 
the  major  considerations  listed  were: 
husband’s  income,  their  own  income, 
savings  etc.  The  list  of  considerations 
was  followed  by  a statement  of  the  in- 
itial decision,  which  in  this  group  was 
almost  always  the  decision  to  quit  and 
start  a family. 

Expressing  a commitment  to  a career, 
because  of  its  intrinsic  rewards,  was 
rare  in  this  group.  Similarly,  there  were 
few  spontaneous  references  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  roles.  In  the  above 
extract,  for  example,  there  are  several 
statements  reflecting  an  awareness  of 
the  conflict  between  career  and  family: 
"I’ll  just  quit  and  have  the  child  and 
then  maybe  later  I could  go  back  when 
the  child  is  older”  and  "I’ve  been  work- 
ing, I’d  had  my  time  and  now  it’s  time 
to  do  the  housework  and  to  have 
children.”  However,  there  are  no  ex- 
plicit expressions  of  stress,  resentment, 
or  frustration  regarding  the  need  to 
sacrifice  a career  in  order  to  start  a 
family. 

In  contrast  to  the  younger  girls,  this 
group  was  characterized  by  a more 
egalitarian  perception  of  the  marriage 
relationship.  Notice  in  the  extract  that 
the  two  marriage  partners  initially 
discuss  the  decision  together  rather 
than  the  husband  imposing  his  opinion 
on  the  wife.  The  prevailing  perception  of 
the  marriage  institution  in  this  group  is 
that  of  a rational  partnership  of  equals 
who  play  different  roles.  The  girls  ex- 
pected the  traditional  roles  to  be  main- 
tained, perceiving  the  husband  primari- 
ly as  a father  and  a provider  and  the 
wife  as  a mother  and  homemaker.  But 
they  also  expected  the  two  partners  to 
reach  decisions  together  on  an  equal 
and  rational  basis. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  another  job 
had  little  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the 
girls  in  this  group.  However,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  parents  and  husband  were 
of  utmost  importance.  The  parents’  posi- 
tion as  the  highest  authority  on  deci- 
sions was  openly  objected  to  and  oppos- 
ed. There  were  many  statements  such  as 
"It’s  none  of  their  business,”  "Who  are 
they  to  tell  me  what  to  do?”  and  "It’s 
my  life,  not  theirs.”  Notice,  however, 
that  the  interviewee’s  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  her  parents’  meddling  did  not 
lead  her  to  change  her  mind  regarding 
the  decision  itself,  namely  to  quit  her 
job  in  order  to  have  a family. 

The  opinion  of  the  husband  was  met 
with  an  even  more  violent  opposition. 
Here,  an  interesting  "provocation”  effect 
was  often  present.  The  suggestion  of  the 
husband  that  the  interviewee  quit  her 
job  to  start  a family,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  strengthen  her  commitment  to  the 
family  role,  resulted  in  the  opposite  effect. 
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The  happiness  of  the  marital  relation- 
ship was  of  utmost  importance  in  this 
group.  The  unhappy  marriage  cue  con- 
vinced the  majority  of  the  girls  to  keep 
their  jobs  and/or  get  a divorce.  Like  the 
girls  in  the  younger  group,  these  girls, 
too,  mentioned  the  welfare  of  the 
children  as  a major  justification  for 
their  decision.  However,  the  decision 
itself  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
children  from  being  in  an  unhappy 
family  rather  than  saving  the  marriage 
at  their  expense,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
younger  group. 

Senior  Years 

The  third  extract  is  from  the  interview 
with  Carol,  a grade  13  student  planning 
to  be  a chartered  accountant.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  older  group 
(predominantly  girls  in  grade  13  and 
some  in  grade  11). 

Well,  it  depends  on  how  important  my 
career  is  to  me.  If  my  career  is  very,  very 
important  to  me,  maybe  my  husband 
should  give  up  his  career  and  stay  at 
home  with  the  children  . . . You  could 
also  leave  the  child  with  a babysitter.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a sacrifice  of  any  of 
your  careers  . . . However,  I think  I 
would  stay  with  my  child,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  years  . . . 

(If  you  quit  your  job,  you  might  not  be 
able  to  find  another  one.)  Well,  if  you 
really  wanted  to  have  children,  then  the 
advantages  of  having  a child  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  . . . I’ll  still  do  it  . . . 
(parents)  Well,  I’m  married  for  two 
years ? (yes)  I won’t  be  so  old.  My  mother 
was  older  when  she  had  me.  She  was 
almost  30  ...  I don’t  think  she’ll  say 
something  like  that. 

(husband)  Well,  there  again,  you  should 
really  discuss  it  and  he  shouldn’t  be 
allowed  to  make  all  the  decisions.  You 
shouldn’t  either.  You  have  to  talk  about 
it.  If  one  of  the  people  in  the  marriage 
will  be  really  unhappy,  you  have  to  com- 
promise. It's  terribly  important  ...  If  he 
wants  children  and  I don’t,  he’ll  have  to 
make  certain  amends,  like  staying  at 
home  and  looking  after  them.  If  he 
wants  them  that  much,  then  he  can  have 
them  . . . 

(unhappy  marriage)  If  it’s  really,  really 
terrible,  then  you  shouldn’t  stay  together. 
You  shouldn’t  have  children  at  all  . . . 
Of  course  in  this  case  there  won’t  be  any 
need  for  either  of  us  quitting  our  jobs  . . 

The  girls  in  the  older  group  appeared 
to  understand  the  details  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  options  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  problem,  as  they  perceived 
it,  was  not  whether  to  have  children, 
but  whether  to  sacrifice  a vocational 
career  for  children.  In  contrast  to  the 
girls  in  the  younger  groups,  they  were 


not  sure  whether  they  wanted  to  make 
this  sacrifice  or  whether  the  sacrifice 
was  necessary. 

A common  response  to  the  problem 
was  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  job 
and  leaving  the  child  with  a babysitter. 
Other  possibilities  mentioned  were  leav- 
ing the  child  with  father  or  suggesting 
to  the  father  that  both  parents  take 
part-time  jobs  and  share  child  care. 
However,  after  considering  all 
possibilities,  most  of  the  girls  in  this 
group  decided  they  would  quit  their  job 
and  stay  at  home. 

References  to  the  intrinsic  rewards  of 
a vocational  career  and  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  having  to  give  one  up  in  order 
to  start  a family  were  common  in  this 
group.  The  spontaneous  references  to 
the  conflict  between  the  two  roles  were 
often  accompanied  with  suggestions  on 
how  the  conflict  could  be  coped  with  or 
resolved.  In  fact,  all  the  possibilities 
mentioned  in  the  above  extract  can  be 
seen  as  techniques  of  coping  and  resolv- 
ing the  career/family  conflict. 

The  first  cue  referring  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  not  finding  another  job  had  a 
relatively  strong  impact  in  this  group. 

In  contrast  to  the  two  younger  groups,  it 
did  convince  many  of  the  girls  to  recon- 
sider their  initial  decision  to  quit  and  to 
think  of  alternatives. 

The  opinion  of  parents  did  not  trigger 
anger,  objection,  or  opposition  in  this 
group  but  rather  incredulousness  and 
amusement.  That  they  were  not  going  to 
be  "old”  and  therefore  that  their 
mothers  would  not  likely  put  pressure 
on  them  to  have  children  were  often 
mentioned.  The  cue  was  consequently 
ignored  as  having  no  relevance  to  the 
decision. 

The  opinion  of  the  husband  was  also 
ignored  as  a factor  that  may  have  led 
them  to  change  their  minds.  This  cue 
often  triggered  references  to  abstract 
issues  of  justice,  equality,  the  ideal  con- 
cept of  marriage,  and  so  on.  The  girls 
saw  the  husband’s  arguments  as  reflect- 
ing a basic  misunderstanding  of  a set  of 
values  that  was  important  to  them. 

They  insisted  that  the  decision  to  have 
children  was  theirs  only,  and  he  could 
share  it  only  as  long  as  they  let  him. 
They  also  noted  that  if  he  wanted  to 
have  children  that  much,  he  would  have 
to  make  amends,  namely,  take  greater 
share  in  the  children’s  daily  care. 

The  cue  about  an  unhappy  marriage 
had  exactly  the  effect  that  was  intended, 
namely,  it  strengthened  the  girls’  com- 
mitment to  their  vocational  careers  and 
led  them  to  postpone  their  family  plans. 
In  contrast  to  the  younger  groups,  the 
decision  to  keep  the  job  and  postpone 
children  and/or  get  a divorce  was  more 
influenced  by  the  intrinsic  value  of 
having  a vocational  career,  and  the 


girls’  commitment  to  it,  than  by  the 
welfare  of  the  children. 

Conclusion 

The  findings  of  this  study  seem  to 
reflect  several  important  facts  which 
have  direct  intervention  implications. 
First,  the  interviews  show  that  the  con- 
flict between  vocational  and  family 
plans  is  a central  aspect  of  girls’  percep- 
tions of  the  future.  Second,  even  when 
an  awareness  of  this  conflict  is  not  ex- 
pressed spontaneously,  it  can  be  effec- 
tively induced  by  various  methods,  par- 
ticularly role-playing  and  simulation. 
Third,  once  an  awareness  of  the  conflict 
is  reached,  various  mechanisms  are 
employed  to  cope  with  it.  These 
mechanisms  change  and  develop  as  a 
function  of  age  and  of  cognitive  and 
emotional  maturity.  Thus,  the  the  more 
mature  coping  of  older  girls  is 
characterized  by:  (1)  more  sophisticated 
information-processing  (understanding  of 
details,  ability  to  consider  all  the  infor- 
mation at  the  same  time,  knowledge  of 
relevant  information,  and  alternative 
solutions)  and  (2)  more  acute  moral  judg- 
ment (awareness  and  application  of  con- 
cepts such  as  justice,  equality,  and 
rights).  It  remains  for  longitudinal 
research  to  establish  whether  these  age- 
group  differences  are  indeed  reflective  of 
a developmental  process,  and  whether 
this  process  is  linked  to  other  cognitive 
and  moral  developmental  processes.  □ 
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MISTAKES 

as  an 
important 
part  of  the 
learning 
process 


Ronald  Swartz 

The  question,  "How  can  the  study  of 
mistakes  be  incorporated  into  the  learn- 
ing process?”  carries  with  it  a number 
of  important  assumptions  about 
mistakes  and  about  learning.  I would 
like  to  articulate  these  briefly  here,  and 
then  go  on  to  how  the  study  of  mistakes 
might  fit  into  an  educational  program. 

First,  mistakes  are  an  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  part  of  human  activity.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  may  try  to  be 
perfect,  we  make  mistakes.  Also,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a method  or  authori- 
ty that  can  guarantee  that  any  of  our 
decisions  or  actions  will  indeed  be 
perfect.  All  authorities  and  methods 
must  be  viewed  as  potentially  fallible, 
and  so  we  must  learn  to  live  with  the 
notion  that  all  our  decisions  and  actions 
are  potentially  mistaken. 

Second,  since  mistakes  are  an  in- 
evitable part  of  life,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  try  to  find  something  good  about  the 
mistakes  that  we  are  likely  to  make.  In- 
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stead  of  being  pessimistic  or  desperate 
about  our  mistakes,  we  can  try  to  be  op- 
timistic about  them.  Despite  our  hopes 
for  avoiding  mistakes,  and  the  fact  that 
some  mistakes  are  very  painful  to  make, 
it  is  possible  to  view  mistakes  as  part  of 
the  human  quest  for  improving  ideas 
and  actions. 

Third,  the  discovery  and  elimination 
of  mistakes  can  be  seen  as  one  way  to 
improve  and  to  get  closer  to  the  goals  of 
truth  and  perfection.  Information  about 
what  not  to  do  frees  us  from  our  tradi- 
tional ideas  and  actions  and  has  the 
potential  of  allowing  us  to  consider  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  By  being  aware  of 
our  mistakes,  we  are  encouraged  to 
rethink  our  problems  and  the  issues 
that  confront  us.  If  we  are  lucky,  this 
rethinking  process  will  allow  us  to 
improve. 

Fourth,  it  is  possible  to  view  truth  and 
perfection  as  unattainable  yet  worthy 
goals.  Karl  Popper  and  Bertrand 
Russell,  for  example,  have  written  ex- 
tensively on  this  topic.  In  their  view, 
striving  for  unattainable  goals  is 
desirable  because  it  provides  one  way  in 
which  human  beings  exercise  a built-in 
mechanism  for  seeking  improvement. 

Fifth,  it  is  possible  to  make  decisions 
and  act  in  the  world  even  though  one 
admits  that  all  of  one’s  decisions 
and  actions  may  prove  to  be  mistaken. 
Those  who  think  that  all  knowledge  is 
fallible  can  view  their  decisions  and 
actions  as  "tests”  or  "experiments” 
which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
mistake.  As  long  as  people  can  control 
the  harm  done  by  their  mistakes,  they 


may  be  able  to  use  them  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  quest  for  improvement. 

These,  then,  are  the  five  assumptions  I 
associate  with  the  problem  of  studying 
mistakes.  They  can  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  mistakes  can  be  seen  as  an 
unavoidable  and  inevitable  part  of  many 
human  activities;  (2)  it  is  possible  to  be 
optimistic  about  mistakes  because 
mistakes  can  be  used  to  help  people  im- 
prove; (3)  the  discovery  and  elimination 
of  mistakes  can  be  seen  as  one  way  to 
get  closer  to  the  goals  of  truth  and 
perfection;  (4)  it  is  possible  to  decide  to 
search  for  unattainable  goals  such  as 
truth  and  perfection;  and  (5)  people  can 
make  decisions,  and  act  in  the  world,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  uncertain 
about  whether  their  decisions  or  actions 
are  true  or  perfect. 

Mistakes  as  an  Important  Part 
of  Problem  Solving 

If  the  study  of  mistakes  is  to  be  incor- 
porated into  educational  programs,  then 
we  must  first  be  clear  about  the  pro- 
blems or  questions  our  theories,  deci- 
sions, and  actions  are  related  to.  That 
is,  mistakes  should  be  seen  as  suggested 
solutions  to  particular  problem  situa- 
tions; without  knowing  the  context  of 
our  mistakes,  we  will  be  unable  to 
understand  how  they  are  relevant  to  our 
life  and  world. 

The  importance  of  relating  a mistake 
to  a problem  situation  cannot  be 
overstated;  we  can  only  understand  if  a 
decision  or  action  is  mistaken  if  it  is 
related  to  some  context.  As  it  turns  out, 
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mistakes  can  be  determined  only  in 
relationship  to  particular  situations.  For 
example,  the  notion  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  kill  people  should  be  judged  only  in 
relationship  to  problems  such  as, 

"Should  we  kill  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  murder?’’  and  "Should  we 
kill  people  who  are  threatening  our 
lives  with  a gun?”  These  problems  are 
different,  and  a person  may  decide  that 
it  is  correct  to  kill  people  in  none,  one, 
or  both  of  these  situations. 

Relating  decisions  and  actions  to  pro- 
blem areas  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  mistakes  are  relative  to  a person’s 
particular  point  of  view  or  personal 
preference  but  that  judgments  about 
mistakes  are  relative  to  specific  problem 
situations.  Within  all  problem  situa- 
tions, we  can  assume  that  any  solution 
is  either  potentially  true  or  false.  In 
other  words,  the  notion  that  mistakes 
are  made  within  the  context  of  a prob- 
lem situation  does  not  have  to  be 
associated  with  a relative  or  subjective 
view  of  truth  and  falsity. 

A final  point  to  note  about  relating 
our  decisions  and  actions  to  particular 
problem  situations  is  that  this  notion 
allows  us  to  make  judgments  about  our 
actions  and  to  work  for  our  improve- 
ment. That  is,  if  we  discover  that  a solu- 
tion to  a problem  is  mistaken,  then  we 
can  improve  our  ideas  and  actions  by 
discovering  new  and,  hopefully,  better 
solutions. 

2 

feaiOn  Choosing  the  Problem 
Situations  in  which  Mistakes  Are 
Made 

My  second  point  about  how  to  make 
mistakes  an  important  part  of  the  learn- 
ing process  is  that  we  should  try  to 
choose  carefully  the  problem  areas  in 
which  we  might  make  new  mistakes.  It 
is  important  to  realize  that  the  mistakes 
we  make  in  some  problem  areas  are  not 
as  serious  as  those  that  we  might  make 
in  others.  For  example,  consider  the 
case  of  students  who  are  studying  the 
problem,  "What  is  the  shape  of  the 
planet  earth?”  Children  studying  this 
problem  do  not  do  themselves  physical 
harm  if  they  suggest  that  the  earth  is 
like  a thin  pancake  floating  in  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  interested 
in  the  problem,  "Can  I stop  a bullet 
with  my  hand?”  may  do  themselves 
serious  harm  if  they  attempt  to  stop  a 
bullet. 

If  we  realize  that  we  may  have  to  live 
with  some  of  our  mistakes,  then  we 
should  carefully  choose  the  problem 
situations  in  which  we  are  willing  to 
test  new  ideas.  Despite  the  fact  that  im- 
provement may  be  greatly  aided  by  bold 
new  solutions  to  problems,  we  should 
not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 


all  new  solutions  are  necessarily  better 
than  the  ones  we  already  know;  any 
new  solution  to  a problem  may  be  more 
mistaken  than  the  ones  we  presently 
know.  And  if  we  are  dealing  with  pro- 
blem situations  which  require  that  we 
act  in  the  world,  then  we  may  make 
mistakes  that  can  do  permanent  harm. 

In  short,  before  testing  new  solutions  to 
a problem  we  should  try  to  figure  out 
some  of  the  risks  and  unintended  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  an  in- 
novative idea. 

The  evaluation  of  the  risks  involved  in 
different  problem  situations  is  extremely 
important  for  the  classroom.  This  is  so 
because  the  range  of  problems  that 
people  may  work  on  in  school  can  vary 
greatly.  Although  we  may  not  want  to 
restrict  children  from  thinking  about 
problems  such  as,  "Can  I stop  a bullet 
with  my  hand?”  we  should  set  up  rules 
for  when  and  how  to  test  new  solutions 
to  problems.  No  school  should  allow  or 
encourage  its  members  to  test  hap- 
hazardly all  suggested  solutions  to  a 
problem,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
have  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
testing  of  our  future  mistakes. 

Q 

■ On  the  Need  to  be  Open  About 
Our  Decisions,  Actions,  and  Mistakes 

The  third  point  to  discuss  in  relation- 
ship to  incorporating  mistakes  in  the 
learning  process  is  that  we  should  en- 
courage people  to  expose  their  decisions, 
because  in  order  to  uncover  our 
mistakes  we  often  need  the  help  of 
others.  We  are  often  uncritical  of  the 
ideas  we  favor  and  can  all  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of 
others.  Also,  when  we  expose  our  deci- 
sions to  others,  we  make  learning  from 
mistakes  more  efficient.  That  is,  if  we 
can  inform  others  of  the  mistakes  we 
have  made,  then  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  make  the  same 
mistakes. 

Discovering  our  mistakes  is  often  a 
very  difficult  task  and  individuals  may 
not  readily  identify  their  mistakes. 
However,  when  a group  attempts  to 
discover  a mistake,  there  is  no  reason  to 
identify  with  particular  individuals. 
Specifically,  if  some  people  mistakenly 
suggest  that  the  earth  is  like  a thin 
pancake,  there  is  no  need  to  ridicule 
these  people  or  view  them  and  their 
mistakes  as  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  possible,  and  desirable,  to 
dissociate  people  from  the  mistakes  they 
make. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
who  is  responsible  for  a mistake.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  assume  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  shoot  another  person,  then  when  a 
person  is  shot  we  may  want  to  find  out 
who  is  responsible  for  this  mistake. 


Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  assigning 
responsibility  for  a mistake,  and  the 
problem  of  identifying  a mistake,  are 
two  different  problems.  We  do  not 
always  have  to  identify  a mistake  with 
individuals,  and  sometimes  it  is  un- 
necessary to  do  this. 

a 

Viewing  Mistakes  in  an 
Impersonal  and  Objective  Sense 

People  can  view  their  mistakes,  and  the 
mistakes  made  by  others,  in  an  imper- 
sonal sense.  That  is,  we  can  talk  about 
mistakes  without  any  reference  to  per- 
sonalities, and  when  this  is  done  we 
have  objectified  a mistake.  This  is  im- 
portant because  the  identification  of  in- 
dividuals with  particular  mistakes  is 
often  an  obstacle  to  improvement  and  a 
cause  of  unnecessary  pain. 

Mistakes  are  difficult  to  discuss 
because  they  may  cause  individuals  em- 
barrassment and  discomfort.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  ridiculous  and  childish  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  mistakes  we  make. 

If  we  had  a more  positive  view  of 
mistakes,  then  we  might  find  that  there 
are  such  things  as  good  mistakes;  the 
mistaken  ideas  suggested  by  Newton 
and  Copernicus  are  not  things  that  we 
should  ridicule  these  scientists  for,  but 
instead  these  mistakes  deserve  our  ad- 
miration because  they  are  imaginative 
ideas  which  helped  improve  our  under- 
standing of  the  world. 

Until  people  are  willing  to  view 
mistakes  in  a more  positive  light,  it  is 
better  to  dissociate  mistakes  from  par- 
ticular individuals.  Also,  even  if  we  are 
able  to  view  mistakes  in  a more  positive 
way,  we  should  try  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion between  identifying  the  source  of 
a mistake,  and  the  identification  of  the 
mistake  itself. 

5 

V^«On  the  Need  to  Use  Human 
Energy  to  Avoid  Mistakes 

The  fifth  point  I would  like  to  discuss  is 
that  we  should  concentrate  our  energies 
on  avoiding  future  mistakes,  rather 
than  regretting  past  ones  or  fearing  new 
ones.  Rather  than  dwelling  on  old 
mistakes,  or  fear  making  new  ones,  we 
should  try  to  understand  our  mistakes 
in  order  to  improve  ourselves. 

If  we  accept  the  notion  that  mistakes 
are  an  inevitable  part  of  life,  then  some 
of  our  human  energy  should  be  used  to 
reflect  on  future  and  past  mistakes.  It  is 
desirable  to  ask  the  question,  "How  can 
human  energies  best  be  used  in  relation- 
ship to  mistakes?”  My  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  we  should  try  to  use 
human  energy  to  understand  our  past 
and  present  mistakes  so  that  we  can 
offer  better  solutions  to  our  problems. 

It  is  helpful  to  realize  that  people  can-  i 
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not  change  the  situations  or  cir- 
cumstances in  which  past  mistakes  have 
been  made.  We  cannot  manipulate  the 
past  into  what  we  would  like  it  to  be.  In 
a similar  sense,  we  cannot  totally  con- 
trol the  future.  Although  people  often 
realize  that  they  cannot  manipulate  the 
past  and  the  future,  they  may  still 
choose  to  regret  the  past  or  fear  the 
future.  When  this  is  done,  nothing 
changes  or  improves.  The  regretting  of 
our  past  mistakes  often  becomes  an 
obstacle  for  improvement  because  it 
allows  us  to  use  human  energies  in 
ways  that  prevent  change.  Also,  if  we 
use  our  energies  to  fear  future  mistakes, 
we  may  prevent  improvement  because 
we  may  become  immobile  and  afraid  of 
change. 

^5*  The  Curriculum  and  the  Study 
of  Mistakes 

The  sixth  and  final  point  is  that  we 
should  allow  the  study  of  mistakes  to  be 
a respectable  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. This  means  that  we  should  not 
expect  or  desire  that  children  learn  only 
the  latest  and  most  fashionable  ideas; 
we  should  also  encourage  them  to  study 
problems  from  a historical  perspective. 

A major  problem  here  is  that  people 
often  claim  that  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  children  to  learn  the  most 
useful  and  worthwhile  ideas  available. 
Thus  many  curriculum  developers  try  to 
figure  out  ways  in  which  to  limit  the 
number  of  ideas  that  children  are  ex- 
posed to  in  the  classroom.  It  is  very 
common  for  curriculum  developers  to 
suggest  that  we  should  teach  children 
only  "worthy”  ideas;  since  mistaken 
ideas  are  usually  viewed  as  unworthy, 
they  are  often  eliminated  from  the 
curriculum. 

The  notion  of  limiting  the  school  cur- 
riculum to  worthy  ideas  can  be  viewed 
as  inadequate  because  it  gives  children 
the  erroneous  impression  that  problems 
have  only  one  solution.  As  it  turns  out, 
the  histories  of  most  academic  fields 
suggest  that  there  is  much  conflict  and 
disagreement  over  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  con- 
sensus does  not  always  exist  among  all 
the  experts  in  a field  of  study. 

What  I am  suggesting  here  is  that 
problems  are  open-ended  situations, 
which  can  be  studied  historically.  When 
children  study  the  mistaken  solutions  to 
a problem,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
understand  that  problems  are  dynamic 
situations,  rather  than  static  ones.  It  is 
desirable  for  children  to  be  aware  that 
problem  situations  are  dynamic,  because 
in  order  for  human  knowledge  to  grow 
and  improve,  change  must  be  viewed  as 
possible  and  at  times  desirable.  □ 
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A School  is  Born,  by  J.  H.  Higginson, 
Lewes,  Sussex:  The  Book  Guild,  1987. 


Marie  Hammond 

Judging  by  the  widespread  drop-out 
rates  in  the  public  school  system,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  certain  dimensions 
of  education  today  are  lacking.  The 
rigidity  of  the  system’s  hierarchical 
structure  has,  in  part,  isolated  youth 
from  the  larger,  adult  community, 
creating  illusions  about  the  workplace, 
as  well  as  human  relationships.  Within 
this  structure,  the  teacher  becomes 
something  of  a demigod  (at  times  unwit- 
tingly) and  the  student,  rejecting  a 
subservient  role  traditionally  associated 
with  learning,  unfortunately  forgoes 
future  career  opportunities 

Most  research  on  alternative  schooling 
has  revealed  that  smaller  student- 
teacher  ratios  and  increased  student- 
teacher  autonomy  produce  a better 
educational  environment.  Evidently,  the 
personal  and  social  dimensions  of  educa- 
tion, ignored  by  the  exclusive  academic 
focus  of  public  schools,  are  the  cause  for 
success  in  alternatives. 

Arnold  High  School  of  A School  is 
Born  provides  a clear,  bright  alternative 
in  the  personal  account  of  its  former 
headmaster,  J.  H.  Higginson.  From 
careful  educational  program  to 
meticulous  building  design,  the  school  is 
planned  to  meet  a vast  array  of  in- 
dividual student  needs  and  interests. 
Moreover,  it  is  constructed  within  the 
larger  socio-communal  framework  of 
parents,  local  professionals,  and  institu- 
tions. Uniquely,  it  is  an  English  co- 
educational school  with  a diverse  mix- 
ture of  students  from  rural  and  urban 
sectors  and  from  the  lower,  middle,  and 
upper  classes.  From  Higginson’s  ac- 
count, we  learn  that  its  curriculum  com- 
bines both  general  and  academic  educa- 
tion to  provide  students  with  a broad 
base  of  skills. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Arnold 
High  School  is  its  emphasis  on 
social/personal  development.  Higginson’s 
philosophy  of  education  is  based  on  an 
invigorating,  refreshing  perspective.  Per-' 
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sonal  relationships  between  students  as 
well  as  between  teachers  and  students 
were  the  primary  focus  for  his  educa- 
tional venture.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  high  sense  of 
satisfaction  Higginson  expresses  in  the 
book’s  retrospect  of  28  years.  Seemingly, 
creative  talents  flourished  within  an 
atmosphere  of  student-teacher 
autonomy.  According  to  Higginson,  all 
concerned  explored  their  freedom  to 
learn  and  to  "discover  themselves  as 
persons  in  a surrounding  context  of 
human  relationships”  (p.  10). 

Although  Higginson  presents  a glow- 
ing report,  one  resists  the  implication 
that  correct  educational  philosophy 


Although  Higginson  presents 
a glowing  report,  one  resists 
the  implication  that  correct 
educational  philosophy 
necessitates  smooth  educational 
processes. 


necessitates  smooth  educational  pro- 
cesses. In  this  sense,  I found  several 
real  difficulties  with  Higginson’s  ac- 
count in  A Schools  Is  Born. 

First  of  all,  one  must  ask  if  Arnold 
High  School  is  indeed  representative  of 
alternative  education.  Higginson’s 
approach  as  headmaster,  which  is  highly 
paternalistic  toward  teachers,  pupils, 
janitorial  staff,  and  parents  alike,  would 
indicate  hierarchy  on  a smaller  scale. 
Second,  I noted  that  there  were  still 
"failures”  within  the  educational  pro- 
cess, which  seems  to  contradict  alter- 
native education’s  philosophy  of  accom- 
modating individuals.  Apparently, 
evaluation  procedures  veered  only  a 
little  from  traditional  patterns  and  stan- 
dards, producing  cast-offs  rather  than 
adapting  the  system  to  the  individual. 
Third,  the  gender  issue  looms  large  in 
this  account.  It  is  conspicuously  absent 
in  both  the  educational  philosophy  and 
the  curriculum. 

Finally,  A School  Is  Born  is  a solitary 
and  sentimental  report  in  which  little 
critical  analysis  takes  place.  Reading 
like  a journal  or  diary,  it  leaves  one 
with  the  impression  of  a golden  period 
in  the  history  of  schooling.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the 
teaching  staff  and  students  envisioned 
their  experiences  at  Arnold  High  just  as 
romantically  as  Higginson.  □ 
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CONFUSING  TERMS  & FALSE  DICHOTOMIES 


Paula  J.  Caplan 

In  order  to  ensure  that  learning  dis- 
abled children’s  difficulties  are  properly 
identified  and  usefully  remediated,  it  is 
essential  for  parents  and  professionals 
to  understand  what  they  say  to  each 
other.  Yet  no  other  field  is  as  burdened 
with  incomprehensible,  minimally  mean- 
ingful jargon  and  variously  defined 
terms.  Much  of  this  is  a consequence  of 
the  paucity  of  solid  information  about 
the  causes  and  varieties  of  learning 
disability  as  well  as  the  lack  of  suc- 
cessful remedial  methods  and  materials. 
Thus,  labels  that  sound  as  though  they 
might  be  useful  are  often  eagerly 
grasped  by  psychologists,  pediatricians, 
psychiatrists,  audiologists,  special 
educators,  speech  pathologists,  neuro- 
psychologists, and  other  professionals 
who  work  with  learning  disabled 
children,  particularly  when  they  are  in 
training. 

It  is  not  clear  why,  but  plain,  logical 
thinking  in  this  field  is  exceedingly 
rare.  One  type  of  problem  in  thinking 
about  learning  disability  is  the  use  of  a 
single  term  in  various  vague  or  con- 
tradictory ways.  For  instance,  when  I 
ask  three  different  professionals  what 
they  mean  when  they  say  a child  has  an 
"auditory  processing  deficit”  or  is 
"hyperactive,”  I get  three  different 
answers.  This  happens  whether  the  pro- 
fessionals come  from  different 
disciplines  or  from  the  same  one.  The 
second  type  of  problem  is  the  setting  up 
of  false  dichotomies.  For  example,  I 
have  heard  both  parents  and  profes- 
sionals describe  a child  as  "having 
trouble  with  verbal  tasks  but  not  with 
concrete  ones.”  But  non-verbal  tasks  are 
not  all  concrete,  and  verbal  is  not  the 
opposite  of  concrete.  Each  of  these  pro- 
blems is  discussed  below  in  some  detail. 

Vaguely  Defined  Terms 

What  is  dismaying  is  how  frequently 
professionals  are  unable,  when  pressed, 
to  explain  how  they  are  using  their 
terms.  Some  of  the  most  commonly  con- 
fusing terms  are  "minimal  brain 
damage,”  "auditory  processing  or 
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A Plea  for 
Logical 
Thinking 
About 
Learning 
Disabilities 

The  use  of  jargon  seriously 
impedes  proper  and  useful 
diagnosis  of  learning 
disabilities.  The  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  the  large 
number  of  professional 
disciplines  involved  in  clinical 
and  research  work  on  learning 
disabilities.  The  lack  of  precision 
in  the  terminology  of  this  field 
leaves  professionals  flying  by 
the  seat  of  their  pants  and 
ultimately  fails  to  help  the 
learning  disabled  child. 


auditory  perceptual  deficit,”  "visual- 
perceptual  disorder,”  and  "hyperactivity 
or  hyperkineses.”  Let  me  focus  on 
"auditory  perceptual  deficit”  as  an 
example. 

Some  professionals  who  use  this  term 
say  that  it  means  that  the  child  has  a 
hearing  problem,  something  wrong  with 
the  ears.  Others  say  that  nothing  is 
wrong  with  the  ears  but  that  something 
is  wrong  with  the  way  that  auditory 
material  passes  through  the  ear  into  the 
brain.  Still  others  say  the  problem  is 
with  what  happens  in  the  brain  to 
material  that  begins  as  sound. 

Recently  an  old  friend  told  me  that 
her  12-year-old  daughter  had  been 
labelled  six  years  ago  as  having  an 
"auditory  perceptual  problem,”  and  it 
was  attributed  to  her  early,  numerous 
ear  infections,  during  which  time  she 


had  presumably  failed  to  learn  what  she 
needed  to  learn.  However,  most  children 
who  are  given  this  label  have  not  had 
multiple  ear  infections.  This  illustrates 
one  of  the  reasons  for  conflicting  defini- 
tions: Rarely  is  the  research  literature 
carefully  considered  at  the  time  of 
diagnosis  and  discussion  of  etiology.  The 
situation  is  even  worse  for  terms  like 
"crossed  dominance”  or  "mixed 
dominance,”  since  a great  deal  of  time 
is  wasted  in  deciding  whether  a learn- 
ing disabled  child  has  that  kind  of 
dominance,  even  though  no  thorough 
research  has  ever  established  that  by 
changing  one’s  dominance  one  can  im- 
prove one’s  school  performance.  Even  so, 
time  is  spent  not  only  in  determining  a 
child’s  hand,  foot,  and  eye  preference 
but  also  in  subjecting  her  or  him  to 
"remedial”  exercises  aimed  at  changing 
this,  the  unfounded  underlying  assump- 
tion being  that  this  will  improve  the 
child’s  reading  or  math  performance. 

In  my  own  experience,  children 
described  as  having  "auditory  percep- 
tual deficits”  usually  appear  to  have 
none  of  the  above  problems.  What  does 
tend  to  be  their  difficulty?  It  is  usually 
poor  attention  span,  distractibility.  How, 
then,  do  they  get  mislabelled? 

In  virtually  all  intellectual  and 
psycho-educational  tests,  orally 
presented  items  are  presented  extremely 
briefly.  By  contrast,  visually  presented 
items  are  less  likely  to  disappear  in- 
stantly. Distractible  children,  therefore, 
have  a better  chance  of  doing  well  on 
visual  tests  than  on  auditory  ones.  If 
they  are  distracted  when  visual  items 
are  presented,  they  find  that  the  item  is 
still  there  when  their  attention  does 
return  to  the  task.  However,  the  reason 
that  such  children  do  better  on  "visual” 
than  on  "auditory”  tasks  has  to  do  with 
presentation  time,  not  with  the  nature 
of  the  presented  materials  or  with  the 
presentation  modality. 

Once  such  a label  is  in  use,  tests  are 
identified  which,  as  noted,  are  claimed 
to  assess  whether  that  label  should  be 
applied.  This  leads  to  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  label  accurately  describes 
what  has  been  tested.  And  this,  in  turn, 
tends  to  increase  the  frequency  with 
which  this  label  is  used. 

Similar  patterns  characterize  the  use 
of  other  terms.  A very  common  one  is 
"visual-perceptual  problem,”  which  is 
often  used  to  mean  "fine  motor  pro- 
blem.” For  instance,  psychologists  and 
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other  professionals  often  interpret  a 
child’s  difficulty  in  copying  geometric 
shapes  on  the  Bender  Gestalt  Test  as  a 
sign  of  "visual-perceptual  problem,” 
which  they  then  explain  has  something 
to  do  with  the  eyes  or  the  processing  of 
information  in  the  brain,  or  both.  In 
fact,  a child’s  trouble  in  copying  those 
shapes  frequently  results  simply  from 
difficulty  in  holding  and  manipulating 
the  pencil. 

As  with  "auditory  perceptual  deficit” 
and  so  many  other  terms,  clear  and 
accurate  definitions  are  essential 
because  sloppiness  and  inaccuracy  in 
describing  the  problem  will  lead  to,  at 
the  very  least,  a waste  of  the  child’s  and 
the  teacher’s  time  in  misdirected 
remediation.  At  worst,  of  course,  it  leads 
to  further,  profound  frustration  — in  the 
children,  who  feel  even  more  stupid 
than  before;  in  the  teachers,  who  feel 
like  failures  for  being  unable  to  teach 
the  children;  and  in  the  parents,  who 
misguidedly  wonder  why  their  children 
aren’t  trying  harder  and  why  what  the 
"experts”  recommended  is  not  in  fact 
helping. 

False  Dichotomies 

When  I supervise  students  who  are 
writing  reports  of  learning  disability 
assessments,  I find  that  I spend  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  pointing  out 
to  them  their  use  of  false  dichotomies. 
This  is  especially  true  for  students  who 
have  had  previous  experiences  in  work- 
ing with  learning  disabled  children. 

Here  are  some  of  the  common  types  of 
false  dichotomies: 

• This  child  has  trouble  with  visual  but 
not  with  concrete  tasks. 

• This  child  can  do  auditory  but  not 
abstract  tasks. 

• This  child  has  trouble  with  verbal  but 
not  with  concrete  tasks. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  some  clarity  to 
this  area,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  poles  of  a genuine  dichotomy 
must  be  on  the  same  dimension,  in  the 
same  realm.  Many  false  dichotomies 
result  from  the  mistaken  contrasting  of 
a part  of  one  realm  with  a part  of 
another  realm.  Consider  the  following 
simple  schema  for  classifying  test 
responses.  Any  test  item  can  be 
described  according  to: 

1.  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  (verbal  vs. 
non-verbal  or  verbal  vs.  performance  or 
verbal  vs.  mathematical  vs.  musical) 
and 

2.  the  level  of  abstraction  of  the  stimulus 
(concrete  vs.  abstract)  and 

3.  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  stimulus 
(brief  vs.  long)  and 

4.  the  channel  of  input  of  the  question 
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(auditory  vs.  visual  vs.  tactile,  etc.)  and 

5.  the  channel  of  output  of  the  answer 
(spoken  vs.  written  vs.  pointing,  etc.). 

The  features  of  every  test  item  or  set  of 
items  must  be  carefully  classified 
according  to  all  of  these  five  categories  — 
and  perhaps  more.  Some  learning 
disabled  children  have  trouble 
remembering  letter  shapes  but  not 
number  shapes  over  the  long  term.  It 
does  such  children  no  service  if,  instead 
of  describing  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  that  straightforward  way, 
we  (1)  use  jargon  and  (2)  describe  them 
sloppily  as,  for  example,  having  trouble 
with  abstract  but  not  concrete  tasks  or 
with  verbal  but  not  non-verbal  tasks 
(since  "verbal”  includes  tasks  besides 
learning  letter  shapes,  and  "non-verbal” 
goes  way  beyond  number  shapes  or  even 
mathematics). 

I do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  is  always  easy  to  decide  where 
on  each  of  these  five  dimensions  a par- 
ticular item  or  subtest  belongs.  (And,  in- 
deed, many  subtests  begin,  for  example, 
with  more  concrete  items  and  move 
toward  more  abstract  ones.)  With  regard 
particularly  to  dimension  number  2,  the 
level  of  abstraction,  after  many  years  of 
practice  with  learning  disabled  children, 
many  years  of  teaching  assessment 
courses,  and  many  consultations  of  both 
dictionaries  and  philosophers,  I find  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  ade- 
quate operational  definition  of 
"abstract.”  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
sensus that  items  requiring  abstract 
thinking  are  often  lacking  in  specific, 
recognizable,  everyday  details  (thus,  the 
WISC-R’s  Object  Assembly  items  are 
less  abstract  than  the  WISC-R’s  Block 
Design  ones),  that  they  are  difficult  to 
solve  by  trial-and-error  techniques,  and 
that  some  type  of  cognitive  leap  (which 
requires  careful  definition)  is  required. 

It  is  not,  then,  easy  to  classify  all  test 
items  according  to  each  of  these 
dimensions. 

However,  attempting  such  a classifica- 
tion serves  two  important  practical  pur- 
poses. First,  it  helps  to  clarify  profes- 
sionals’ and  parents’  thinking  about 
what  the  child  needs,  what  the  child’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are,  how  the 
difficulty  is  experienced  from  the  child’s 
point  of  view.  Second,  by  helping  us  all 
to  be  very  specific  about  the  areas  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  it  allows  both 
adults  and  children  to  make  optimal  use 
of  time  spent  in  remediation  attempts. 
When  one  wants  to  teach  to  strength, 
one  then  has  a clear  idea  of  what  and 
how  to  teach,  and  the  same  goes  for  the 
times  that  one  wants  to  teach  to 
weakness. 

At  a more  theoretical  level,  such 
specificity  is  important  because 


ultimately  it  will  help  us,  through 
research,  to  identify  the  real  nature  of 
the  various  learning  disabilities.  It  will 
be  useful  in  determining  how  many  of 
what  seem  to  be  learning  disabilities  in- 
volve discrete,  highly  specific  processes 
and  how  many  involve  global  under- 
lying difficulties. 

Acknowledging  Gaps 

In  a study  that  is  now  being  conducted, 
Patricia  Tobin,  Gael  MacPherson,  and  I 
have  been  asking  parents  of  learning 
disabled  children  to  fill  out  question- 
naires in  which  they  describe  their  ex- 
periences with  various  professionals. 
Although  the  data  have  not  yet  all  been 
collected,  it  is  clear  that  the  results  con- 
firm what  we  have  found  in  our  clinical 
work  — that  many  parents  either  frank- 
ly do  not  understand  what  the  profes- 
sionals have  told  them  is  wrong  with 
their  child  or  they  think  they  under- 
stand but  realize,  as  they  think  about 
the  jargon,  that  in  fact  they  still  do  not 
know  what  their  child  can  and  cannot 
do. 

There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  this.  As 
professionals,  our  first  responsibility  is 
to  try  to  find  out  how  we  can  help,  what 
we  can  recommend.  A second  respon- 
ds professionals , our  first 
responsibility  is  to  try  to  find  out 
how  we  can  help,  what  we  can 
recommend.  A second  responsibility 
is  to  let  our  clients  know  the  limit 
of  our  understanding. 

sibility,  which  no  one  in  my  graduate 
training  ever  mentioned  to  me,  is  to  let 
our  clients  know  the  limits  of  our 
understanding.  This  serves  the  dual  pur- 
poses of  telling  them  the  truth  and  of 
destroying  destructive  aspects  of  the 
professional/parent  power  imbalance.  In 
my  own  practice  I have  found  that 
parents  are  deeply  grateful  for  profes- 
sionals who  can  say  "I  don’t  know”  in 
response  to  questions  like  "Will  my 
child  be  able  to  go  to  college?”  or  "But 
why  can’t  my  child  pay  attention  or  do 
math  problems?”  For  those  times  when 
we  do  not  have  the  answers,  it  is 
unethical  and  inhumane  to  use  jargon  to 
mask  our  ignorance  and  our 
helplessness.  With  regard  to  our  interac- 
tions with  other  professionals  and  our 
influence  on  the  development  of  work  in 
the  learning  disability  field,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  use  straightforward 
language  and  acknowledge  our  limita- 
tions, because  that  is  how  the  real  gaps 
in  knowledge  are  identified,  and  that  is 
where  research  — aimed  at  helping 
children  and  their  parents  — truly 
begins.  □ 
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Rose  A.  Dyson 


In  recent  years,  widespread  public  con- 
cern over  the  harmful  effects  of  media 
violence  has  risen  and  fallen  in  a 
cyclical  fashion.  The  cycle  usually 
begins  with  a round  of  public  forums, 
meetings,  and  workshops  initiated  by 
parents,  teachers,  health  professionals, 
and  church  groups.  Attention  is  focussed 
first  on  the  problem  itself  and  second  on 
the  development  of  strategies  for  a 
response  from  the  community  at  large. 
These  typically  involve  public  education 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  media 
violence.  Occasionally  public  pressure  at 
political  levels  results  in  the  formation 
of  committees  which  investigate  the 
problem  and  put  forward  recommenda- 
tions for  change.  In  Canada,  recent  ex- 
amples have  been  the  1977  Ontario 
Government  Royal  Commission  on 
Violence  in  the  Communications 
Industry,  known  as  the  LaMarsh  Report 
(now  out  of  print),  the  1984  Badgeley 
Report  on  Child  Abuse,  and  the  1985 
Fraser  Report  on  Pornography  and 
Prostitution. 

Proposed  legislation  tends  to  be 
counteracted  by  massive  disinformation 
campaigns  from  various  aspects  of  the 
media  industry.  Key  strategies  include 
casting  doubt  on  the  harmful  effects  of 
media  violence  by  discrediting  research 
Findings  as  inconclusive  and  undermin- 
ing any  kind  of  proposed  legislation  for 
regulation  and  control  as  posing  grave 
dangers  to  our  freedom  of  expression. 
Among  the  LaMarsh  Commission  Find- 
ings was  the  observation,  "If  the 
amount  of  depicted  violence  that  exists 
in  the  North  American  intellectual  en- 
vironment could  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  a potentially  dangerous  food  or  drug 
additive,  an  air  or  water  pollutant  such 
as  lead  or  asbestos  or  mercury,  or  other 
hazard  to  humans,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  society  long  since  would  have 
demanded  a stop  to  it,  as  society  has 
done  in  denouncing  hazards  that  are 
directly  measurable  in  terms  of  physical 


illness  or  death.” 

The  LaMarsh  Commission  found  that 
the  great  weight  of  research  into  the 
effects  of  violent  media  content  does  in- 
dicate potential  harm  to  society  and 
that  while  such  material  is  only  one  of 
the  many  social  factors  contributing  to 
crime,  it  is  the  largest  single  variable 
most  amenable  to  rectification.  Media 
spokespeople  on  this  issue  have  tended 
not  to  offer  any  defence  on  moral  or 
ethical  grounds,  but  to  argue  instead 
that,  competitively,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  make  proFits,  they  have  no 
choice.  Additionally,  it  is  usually  per- 
ceived that  artistic  freedom  justifies  any 
seeming  excesses. 

Most  recently  the  debate  over  controls 
centres  on  Bill  C-54,  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s proposed  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  on  pornography.  In  1985, 
a leaked  memo  from  the  Toronto  office 
of  a major  North  American  public  rela- 
tions company  emphasized  that  "a  way 
must  be  found  to  discredit  the  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  have  begun  to 
disrupt  the  legitimate  business  activities 
of  publishers.”  Short-term  strategies  in- 
cluded the  explanation: 


Criticism  needs  to  be  more  sharply  de- 
fined and  clearly  focused.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  creation  of  a broad 
coalition  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions opposed  to  the  Commission’s  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  This  new 
group  — broader  than  the  industry-based 
Media  Coalition  — would  include 
academicians,  civil  libertarians,  religious 
leaders,  civic  and  community  leaders, 
politicians,  business  and  foundation  ex- 
ecutives, authors  and  editors,  columnists, 
commentators  and  entertainers.  This  new 
group  might  be  called  "Americans  for 
the  Right  to  Read”  or  "The  First 
Amendment  Coalition.” 


Rose  Dyson  is  a doctoral  student  in  the 
Adult  Education  Department,  OISE.  She 
is  the  Chairperson  of  the  Canadian 
Coalition  on  Violent  Entertainment  and 
a member  of  the  OISE  Peace  Education 
Project. 


In  Canada  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  public  relations  efforts  such  as 
these  have  paid  off.  The  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association,  the  Writers’ 
Union,  the  Alliance  of  Canadian 
Cinema,  Television  and  Radio  Artists, 
the  public  libraries,  and  major  art 
galleries  have  banded  together  to 
discredit  and  misrepresent  Justice 
Minister  Ray  Hnatyshan’s  bill  to  control 
pornography.  Somehow  the  message  is 


being  sold  to  the  public  that  the  up- 
surge over  the  last  decade  of  sadistic, 
prurient,  and  obscene  literature  and 
entertainment  constitutes  an  advance  on 
our  liberties.  According  to  Mary  Brown, 
past  president  of  the  Ontario  Film 
Review  Board,  in  the  early  ’60s  por- 
nography included  a kind  of  voyeurism 
with  various  depictions  of  nudity.  A 
gradual  shift  then  occurred  from  these 
earlier  depictions  of  explicit  sexual 
poses  to  scenes  of  forced  sex  and  torture 
and  to  a general  eroticism  of  man’s  in- 
humanity to  man.  Researchers  such  as 
Victor  Cline,  Neil  Malmuth,  Edward 
Donnerstein,  Jennings  Bryant,  and  Dolf 
Zillman  point  out  that  this  shift  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  desensitization.  With 
habitual  use,  the  addicted  consumer 
finds  that  depictions  of  increasingly 
bizarre  sexual  behavior  are  needed  for 
stimulation. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  controversy  over 
controls  through  legislative  change  is 
that  the  educational  community  is  ex- 
pected to  address  more  vigorously  the 
problems  posed  by  this  kind  of  media 
entertainment.  The  introduction  of  sex 
education  and  early  detection  of  child 
abuse  cases  are  two  examples  of  the 
educational  community’s  increased  in- 
volvement. Another  is  inherent  in  the 
resurgence  of  interest  in  teaching  media 
in  Ontario  secondary  schools  after  a 
lapse  of  approximately  20  years.  Find- 
ing useful  resource  material  continues 
to  pose  problems.  The  Children’s  Broad- 
cast Institute,  TV  Ontario,  the  Associa- 
tion for  Media  Literacy,  and  Canadians 
Concerned  About  Violence  in  Entertain- 
ment are  among  the  groups  who  are  at- 
tempting to  build  this  curriculum. 

An  approach  generally  agreed  upon  by 
parents  and  teachers  involves  talking  to 
children  about  what  they  are  viewing 
and  how  they  are  responding  to  it.  This 
applies  not  only  to  prime  time  TV  pro- 
grams aimed  at  young  people  but  also  to 
pornographic  magazines  and  videos  that 
are  now  in  corner  milk  stores  and  public 
libraries.  Researcher  Victor  Cline  at  the 
University  of  Utah  indicates  that  the 
availability  of  pornography  in  the  home, 
and  its  use  by  parents,  is  a very  power- 
ful teaching  tool  for  youngsters  and  has 
frequently  surfaced  as  a causal  factor  in 
sexual  assault  cases.  Boys  from  14  to  17 
years  of  age  are  generally  recognized  to 
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be  the  largest  consumers  of  pornography, 
and  tend  to  rely  on  pornography  as  a 
form  of  sex  education.  Clearly  the  onus 
lies  on  parents  and  teachers  to  acquaint 
themselves  fully  with  the  availability  of 
pornography  and  other  forms  of  media 
violence  and  to  be  aware  of  the  short- 
and  long-range  effects  shown  by  research. 

Very  little  assistance  appears  to  be 
forthcoming  from  leaders  of  the  artistic 
and/or  the  wider  community.  In  June, 
1987,  Penthouse  Magazine  was  acquitted 
of  obscenity  charges  with  the  help  of 
testimony  from  respected  civil  liber- 
tarian spokeswomen  who  suggested  that 
Penthouse  photographs  of  naked 
Japanese  women,  bound  or  trussed,  with 
ropes  tightly  lashed  across  their  breasts 
and  their  genitals  were  "strange  and 
beautiful.”  Pierre  Berton,  as  another 
example,  considers  Bill  C-54  prudish 
and  repressive.  He  has  referred  to  the 
existing  8-10  billion  dollar  industry  as  a 
gnat  with  a cannon  aimed  at  it.  And 
Margaret  Atwood  likens  the  bill  to  cur- 
ing a blister  with  a blowtorch.  All  this 
colorful  verbiage  lacks  realism  given  the 
well-documented  evidence  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  child  and  other  forms  of 
pornography. 

Concern  has  recently  surfaced  that,  for 
example,  Vladimar  Nabokov’s  Lolita , 
Plato’s  Symposium,  Shakespeare’s 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Rodin’s  statue  of 
Adam,  and  even  books  by  Benjamin 
Spock  would  be  endangered  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Legal  experts  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  nonsense.  It 
must  be  proven  that  the  material  in 
question  encourages,  advocates,  or  in- 
cites permanent  or  extended  impairment 
of  the  body  in  a sexual  context;  that  it 
promotes  sexual  violence  including  sex- 
ual assault  and  degradation  such  as 
bondage  or  a person  being  urinated  or 
defecated  upon,  necrophilia,  bestiality, 
or  incest;  or  that  it  depicts  children  in 
all  the  above  activities  as  well  as  in  sex- 
ual intercourse,  masturbation,  or 
ejaculation.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
material  that  would  be  banned.  Even 
then  an  exemption  for  artistic  merit  or 
for  educational  purposes  could  be  claimed. 

Some  Alternatives 

How  might  parents  and  teachers  res- 
pond to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  in- 
creasing presence  of  pornography  and 


other  forms  of  media  violence  in  our 
society?  The  bimonthly  National  Coali- 
tion on  Television  Violence  (NCTV) 
Newsletter  is  one  educational  tool  that 
is  especially  useful.  Published  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  by  chairperson  and 
research  director  Tom  Radecki,  it  pro- 
vides updates  on  research  and  govern- 
ment lobbying  activities,  as  these  per- 
tain to  a wide  range  of  mutually  reinfor- 
cing violent  forms  of  entertainment  — 
war  toys,  television  programming,  rock 
videos,  movies,  video  cassettes,  por- 
nography, and  sports  violence.  Addressed 
primarily  to  U.S.  experience,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Americans  are  not  only 
the  world’s  largest  producers  of  violent 
forms  of  entertainment  but  also  the 
busiest  researchers  of  its  effects  on  society. 

Since  1978,  the  National  Coalition  on 
Television  Violence  has  been  following 
through  on  program  monitoring  spon- 
sored two  years  earlier  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  rating 
system  appears  in  four  categories:  very 
high  and  extreme  violence,  high 
violence,  some  violence,  and  low 
violence.  It  is  based  upon  current  con- 
cepts of  the  Motion  Pictures  of  America 
Association,  but  also  incorporates  the 
idea  that  ratings  should  inform  and  that 
movies  for  children  and  adolescents 
should  not  teach  violence. 

When  my  own  two  children  were 
teenagers,  they  benefitted  from  a 1984 
NCTV  news  release  on  rock  video 
ratings.  Although  they  did  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  NCTV 
ratings  they  did  experience  a change  in 
consciousness  that  appears  to  have  in- 
itiated the  development  of  some  long- 
lasting  critical  viewing  and  listening 
skills.  NCTV  newsletters  are  available 
in  Canada  to  members  of  C-CAVE,  1 
Duke  St.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  L8P  1W9, 
along  with  other  forms  of  resource 
material. 

Workshops  and  resource  material 
offered  by  TV  Ontario  are  also  proving 
to  be  popular  throughout  North 
America.  One  of  the  reasons  appears  to 
be  the  cross-curriculum  aspects  of  the 
workshops  which  stress  the  basics  of 
reading  and  writing  in  the  form  of 
script-building  development  as  well  as 
critical  viewing  skills.  An  example  is  a 
media  literacy  unit  entitled  Let’s  Play 


TV,  available  in  both  French  and 
English.  Additional  resource  material 
includes  booklets  entitled  Television  and 
Your  Children,  The  Third  Eye,  Behind 
the  Third  Eye,  Picture  This,  and  a very 
popular  visual  novel  series. 

Finally,  a word  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  new  copyright  laws.  Unlike 
Bill  C-54,  this  legislation  has  en- 
countered few  obstacles  and  has  been 
used  by  movie  distributors  to  launch  a 
crackdown  which  is  forcing  many  video 
pirates  to  give  up  their  illegal  business. 
Fines  range  from  $25,000  to  $1  million 
and  can  be  accompanied  by  jail  terms  of 
six  months  to  five  years.  Video  piracy  is 
also  considered  fraud  under  the 
Criminal  Code.  Essentially,  this  means 
that  as  a society  we  feel  it  is  a crime  to 
pirate  pornographic  or  violent  video 
material,  but  not  to  produce,  distribute, 
sell,  or  use  it. 

The  scenario  also  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  mass  media  are  capable 
of  self-regulation  when  it  is  in  their 
economic  interest.  Their  security 
measures  have  already  begun  to 
threaten  seriously  the  ability  of 
educators  to  use  material  for  teaching 
purposes.  Consequently,  as  another 
dimension  of  the  problem,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  appropriate  exemptions 
in  these  copyright  laws.  So  far,  expres- 
sions of  alarm  from  Barry  Duncan, 

Chair  of  the  Association  for  Media 
Literacy,  directed  to  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  federal  Minister  responsible  for 
these  laws,  have  been  countered  with 
the  explanation,  "Theft  is  theft.” 

On  a more  positive  note,  the  National 
Film  Board  has  been  particularly  active 
in  the  exploration  of  alternatives  to  por- 
nography and  other  forms  of  violent 
entertainment.  It  is  now  producing  and 
distributing  video  cassettes  for  home 
video  use  through  its  Ontario  Centre.  A 
recent  example,  aimed  at  children,  is  34 
minutes  long,  in  three  episodes,  and  is 
narrated  by  the  world  renowned  actor 
Peter  Ustinov.  Entitled  Peep  and  the 
Big  Wide  World,  it  is  about  a little 
chicken  whose  curiosity  helps  him  to 
discover  himself  and  the  world  around 
him.  These  videos  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  made  available  through 
public  library  film  and  video  depart- 
ments as  well  as  from  the  National 
Film  Board  Office.  □ 
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Carolyn  Mamchur 

It  wasn’t  easy  being  19  and  teaching 
high  school  in  the  little  town  where  I 
had  just  been  a student  the  year  before. 
It  especially  wasn’t  easy  when  I had 
been  warned  by  the  principal  that  he 
would  fire  me  if  any  of  the  boys  in  the 
school  made  a pass  at  me. 

I remember  trying  to  walk  stiff-kneed 
s*nd  sloop  shoulders,  feigning  a bumless, 
breastless  body.  I feigned  this  posture 
most  deliberately  during  the  horror  of 
detention  hall.  Every  student  who  had 
been  "bad,”  had  chewed  gum,  or  come 
to  school  late,  or  sassed  the  teacher,  or 
disrupted  a class  was  sent  to  the  great 
detention  hall  for  one  hour  of  forced 
silence.  Some  students  had  earned 
themselves  months  of  these  hour-long, 
after-school  silences.  And  once  every  two 
weeks,  it  was  a junior  teacher’s  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  those  silences. 

Forty  hostile  strangers  would  sit  in 
begrudged  silence  and  dare  you  to  keep 
them  that  way.  The  usual  routine  was 
to  call  out  their  names  and  record  the 
gruff  array  of  "heres,”  "yes,  ma’ams,” 
and  "yeps.” 

The  routine  terrified  me,  so  I attempt- 
ed an  alternative.  I passed  around  a 
paper  asking  each  student  to  write  his 
name  on  the  "attendance”  sheet.  I 
assumed  that  would  offer  them,  and  me, 
some  dignity.  Well,  I guess  they  weren’t 
in  the  mood  for  dignity.  They  were  more 
in  the  mood  for  "get  the  new  teacher.” 

Maybe  it  was  the  way  I walked  (or 
didn’t  walk).  Maybe  it  was  their  un- 
canny human  ability  to  spot  fear  as  if  I 
wore  it  like  leprosy.  However  they  knew 
(or  didn’t  know  and  happened  on  it  by 
chance),  they  were  able  to  make  me 
crazy. 

Next  to  their  names  on  my  attendance 
list,  they  would  write  phone  numbers, 
short  greetings,  invitations,  things  like 
that.  Things  like  "What  are  you  doing 
after  school?”,  "You’re  cute.”,  "What’s 
your  first  name?”. 

My  response?  Brilliant.  I would  blush, 
stammer,  crush  the  paper  into  a ball  as 
tight  as  my  white  knuckled  fist,  throw 
it  into  the  garbage,  and  demand  they  do 
it  again.  They  did.  Only  this  time  their 
responses  were  even  more  creative. 

That  was  the  sort  of  energy  that 
followed  me  around  those  early  days  of 
my  rites  of  passage. 

Teachers  would  ask  me  to  leave  the 
staff  room,  thinking  I was  a student. 
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Students  wouldn’t  want  me  in  the  halls, 
not  quite  believing  I was  a teacher,  but 
knowing  I wasn’t  one  of  them. 

The  principal  would  check  on  me  quite 
regularly,  making  sure  all  was  under 
control  — meaning  no  one  was  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  his  notion  of  protocol. 
Crossing  the  boundaries?  These  kids 
were  Marco  Polos. 

"I  hope  I won’t  hear  anyone  treating 
you  too  personally,  Mrs.  Mamchur.  They 
need  to  know  you’re  the  teacher. 
Remember  that!” 

I used  to  wish  that  the  other  teachers 
would  remember  it.  I bought  a grey 
wool  suit,  two  sizes  too  big.  I looked  like 
a teenage  actress  in  a school  play. 

When  the  principal  said  he  didn’t 
want  to  hear  anyone  not  treating  me 
with  due  respect,  he  meant  that  quite 
literally.  My  principal  supervised  by 
listening  in  on  the  intercom.  I was  so 
nervous  by  week  three  that  an  un- 
expected sneeze  would  lift  me  like  a 
high  voltage  cattle  prod.  I always  knew 
when  he  was  "monitoring.”  The  inter- 
com would  make  a low  menacing  buzz. 

Being  new  not  only  meant  I was 
under  scrutiny,  expected  to  supervise 
detention  hall,  forced  to  pretend  I had  a 


stick  body,  but  it  also  meant  I was 
assigned  the  9-Gs.  "G”  is  the  letter  in 
the  alphabet  which  comes  after  "F.” 

"F”  is  the  letter  in  school  which  means 
you  have  failed,  lost,  blown  it.  "G” 
meant  you  were  worse  than  that.  We 
used  to  believe  streaming  was  good  for 
kids.  It  let  the  "smart”  kids  go  fast,  and 
the  "slow”  kids  go  slow.  It  sure  did! 

The  slow  kids  crept  around  feeling 
about  as  badly  and  powerless  as  it  is 
possible  to  feel.  Victor  was  one  of  them. 
He  had  drawn  the  shortest  stick  of  all. 
He  was,  without  question,  the  ugliest, 
dumbest  kid  I had  ever  seen.  And  he 
knew  it.  He  just  wasn’t  quite  dumb 
enough  not  to  know  that. 

The  one  thing  Victor  had  over  me  was 
age.  He  was  older  than  I was.  And 
bigger.  And  from  the  way  he  talked,  a 
lot  more  experienced. 

Victor  had  one  more  thing  on  me,  he 
knew  I was  terrified  of  any  personal/ 
sexual  innuendo. 

Power.  A rare  taste  in  his  mouth.  He 
moved  it  over  his  tongue.  Bittersweet, 
like  the  best  chocolate.  Having  some, 
you  want  more. 

Victor  put  up  his  hand.  "Mrs.  Mam- 
chur?” 

"Yes,  Victor?” 

A long  pause.  Victor  looked  right 
through  my  two  sizes  too  large  grey 
suit.  I think  he  was  unbuttoning  my 
blouse  when  I heard  the  buzz  of  the  in- 
tercom. I froze.  Victor  continued  to  un- 
dress me  with  his  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Mamchur?”  he  repeated.  I knew 
something  was  coming.  I tried  to  be  my 
firmest,  oldest,  most  masculine  self. 

"Yes,  Victor.”  Impatient.  "What  is 
it?” 

"If  I were  a carpenter  — and  you  were 
a lady  . . .”  Another  pause,  a glance 
around  at  his  audience,  a smirk.  And 
then  it  happened. 

Out  of  my  mouth  came  these  words. 
Out  of  the  pent-up  fear  came  these 
words.  Out  of  the  most  awful  fighting- 
for-your-life-but-not-knowing-how  place 
in  me  came  these  words. 

"Victor,  it’s  bad  enough  you  think 
that  thought  of  a lady,  but  when  you’re 
ugly  and  stupid  you  don’t  dare  say  it 
out  loud.” 

Victor  stared  at  me.  I stared  back.  The 
rest  of  the  class  stared.  No  one  could 
believe  what  I had  done.  Least  of  all 
me.  I choked  an  "I’m  so  sorry”  and  ran 
from  the  classroom.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  principal’s  office  I was  com- 
pletely out  of  control. 

"I’m  a woman,”  I sobbed  at  the 
befuddled  man.  "And  a teacher.”  I ran 
out  of  his  office  and  didn’t  stop  running 
until  I was  home.  I think  I even  locked 
the  door  to  my  own  house  behind  me. 

When  I explained  my  day  to  my  hus- 
band, I received  his  usual  response  — 
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little  sympathy  or  excitement,  but  an 
analytical  question,  "Why  did  you  do 
it?” 

Why  indeed! 

Fear.  Fear  of  getting  caught.  Wanting 
so  much  to  become  a teacher,  I had 
become  a monster,  fighting  for  my  life, 


even  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
another! 

What  was  the  worst  that  could  have 
happened  to  me?  "If  anyone  makes  a 
pass  at  you,  you  will  be  fired.”  Fired. 
That  was  the  fear  that  drove  me  to 
brutalizing  a student  whose  self-concept 


was  already  at  the  minus  40  level.  Well, 
fire  me. 

They  didn’t.  Things  changed.  Mostly,  I 
changed.  I had  learned  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  of  my  career.  It  was  the  last 
time  I ever  attacked  in  the  name  of 
self-preservation.  □ 


Rosemary  Ganley, 


The  question  of  how  student  sympathy  is  fostered  in  the  English  classroom  has  long  been  of 
interest  to  me.  My  central  concern  has  been  building  a vision  of  unity  among  students  and 
deepening  their  hope  for  a commitment  to  the  human  enterprise.  If  a student  leaves  my  class 
without  increased  hope,  and  a resurgence  of  belief  in  the  value  of  helping  or  healing  others,  the 
term  will  have  been  hollow,  notwithstanding  any  progress  made  in  the  manipulation  of  concepts, 


terms,  and  sentences. 


from  Rosemary  Ganley,  " Student  Concern,  Student  Activism,”  Orbit,  December  1987. 


Eric  Balkind 

Comments  attributed  to  our  Minister  of 
Education  should  make  all  of  us  ask 
some  tough  questions,  and  for  me  the 
toughest  question  of  all  is:  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  an  educated  person? 

According  to  the  Minister,  we 
educators  are  falling  down  on  the  job  — 
and  action  is  being  promised  to  help  put 
things  right.  Once  more  we  hear 
floating  down  from  the  ramparts  of 
Queen’s  Park  that  stirring  war  cry: 
"Back  to  the  Basics”  and  we  can  expect 
a flurry  of  activity  in  the  effort  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  our  children  will 
all  be  saved  — in  spite  of  the  schools! 

The  problem  as  I see  it  is  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  "an  educated 
person,”  and  here  may  be  a classic 
dilemma:  those  who  control  the  political 
process  seem  to  confuse  "being 
educated”  with  "being  skilled  and  com- 
pliant.” The  big  question  is  this  — 
would  the  people  in  authority  really 
want  a population  that  asks  tough  ques- 
tions and  demands  honest  answers  and 
action? 

Perhaps  we  should  attempt  at  the 
outset  to  define  what  we  really  mean  by 
"being  educated.”  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  once  said  that  "education  is 
the  art  of  the  utilization  of  knowledge,” 
and  his  succinct  and  elegant  definition, 
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I believe,  points  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. To  be  educated  means  to  be  able  to 
think  and  act  for  oneself;  it  means  to  be 
ready  to  evaluate  information  and  in 
the  process  to  be  skilful  enough  to  sift 
through  the  dross  in  search  of  the  truth. 
Let  me  suggest  that  to  be  completely 
educated  means  to  recognize  the  essen- 
tial truth  that  we  are  "our  brothers’ 
keepers”  and  so  take  on  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  human  race  and  our 
glorious  planet. 

If  we  accept  an  activist  definition  of 
education,  then  we  surely  have  a long 
trek  ahead  of  us  — a journey  which, 
ideally,  begins  during  our  earliest  years 
at  home,  is  continued  in  elementary 
school  and  on  through  high  school,  and 
lasts  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Cabbage  Patch  Kids,  Computers, 
and  Cars 

From  my  earlier  days  as  an  elementary 
school  principal,  I remember  a boy  of 
nine  who  stopped  me  one  day  in  the 
hall  of  the  school  and  said  to  me,  "Do 
you  know  what  I got  for  Christmas, 
principal?  I got  a color  TV  — and  it 
wasn’t  a cheap  one”!  I also  remember  a 
ten-year-old  who  showed  little  or  no 
responsibility  toward  his  school  work  or 
his  school-mates  but  even  so  was  given 
an  expensive  trail  bike;  he  nearly  killed 
himself  on  that  machine  not  long  after. 
Then  I recall  a teen  who  "borrowed”  the 
family  car  and  wrecked  both  that  car 
and  another  parked  car.  His  sole  com- 
ment was,  "I’m  not  worried,  my  father 
will  get  a good  lawyer.”  I recall  with 


deep  sadness  a 16-year-old  lad  who  left 
school  shortly  after  picking  a fight  with 
his  teacher.  His  parents  then  bought 
him  a car  with  which  he  managed  to 
kill  himself  within  three  months  of  quit- 
ting school.  And  on  each  of  the  above 
occasions,  I remember  asking  myself. 
"What  on  earth  are  we  doing  to  our 
children?  How  can  they  have  so  little 
understanding  and  such  meagre  respect 
for  life”? 

The  British  economist  Barbara  Ward 
once  said,  "Our  children  are  the  princes 
of  the  realm.  They  are  the  favored,  they 
are  the  blessed.”  As  I recall  the  lives  of 
the  young  people  mentioned  above  and 
as  I think  about  the  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  passed  through  my  classrooms, 
I can’t  help  but  think  that  many  of 
them  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and 
yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
understanding  of  their  "princely” 
positions  in  our  world.  They  take  all  for 
granted  often  wanting  even  more.  Too 
many  young  people  measure  themselves 
in  terms  of  cabbage  patch  kids,  com- 
puters, trail  bikes,  and  expensive  tele- 
vision sets. 

Surely,  then,  education  must  now  offer 
more  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  indeed,  these  are  only  skills 
which  should  allow  us  to  get  at  today’s 
really  basic  curriculum,  namely  what  it 
means  to  be  human.  Let’s  begin  by  help- 
ing our  children  understand  that  we  are 
brothers  and  sisters  under-the-skin  and 
that  if  we  want  this  world  of  ours  and 
all  its  marvellous  complexities  to  sur- 
vive, then  our  obligation  is  to  apportion 
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our  vast  wealth  and  our  energies  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

A More  Expansive  View  of  the 
Curriculum 

As  one  small  step,  we  could  start  by  en- 
couraging every  neighborhood  school  to 
join  the  Foster  Parents  Plan  of  Canada 
or  some  similar  organization  which 
takes  responsibility  for  children  in  the 
Third  World.  How  many  schools  are 
there  in  Ontario?  What  if  every  one 
"adopted”  a child?  Across  the  whole  of 
Canada  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  schools;  what  if  each  and 
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every  one  became  involved?  What  an  op- 
portunity for  our  young  people  to  look 
outward  and  to  put  their  energies  to 
work  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  out  there  who 
are  struggling  just  to  survive! 

Consider  what  could  happen  in  a 
school  which  wanted  to  support  a foster 
child  from  the  Third  World.  Writing  is 
initially  involved  as  children  inquire 
about  how  to  get  such  a project  under 
way.  Reading  and  research  follow  as 
they  study  the  countries  where  help  is 


most  needed;  next  is  geography  as  they 
learn  about  the  local  conditions  which 
lead  to  drought  or  crop  failure,  and  then 
politics  as  they  learn  what  politicians 
have  or  have  not  done  about  the 
disasters  which  face  their  communities. 
Then  there  is  more  writing  as  classes 
contact  the  United  Nations  to  ask  how 
the  UN  can  help,  or  as  they  write  to  the 
Canadian  government  to  ask  what  we 
are  doing  to  offer  aid.  Organizational 
skills  are  required  as  the  means  of  rais- 

pollution  probe_ 

ing  funds  are  considered  and  arithmetic 
is  needed  to  keep  straight  the  bank 
account  or  simply  to  count  the  pennies, 
dimes,  and  quarters  as  they  arrive  in 
the  school.  Finally,  there  is  more 


writing  as  the  children  begin  to  corres- 
pond with  their  Third  World  brothers 
and  sisters. 

What  begins  with  younger  children 
must  be  nurtured  in  high  school  by 
teachers  who  help  students  identify  and 
act  upon  significant,  real  life  problems. 
That  is  why  I was  heartened  to  read  in 
Orbit  last  December  Rosemary  Ganley’s 
article  on  the  Peace  and  Justice  Work- 
ing Group  at  St.  Peter’s  High  School  in 
Peterborough.  Below  are  some  of  my 
suggestions  for  projects  for  high  school 
students  all  over  Ontario  and  from 
every  part  of  Canada: 

• investigate  the  conditions  in  our 
federal  prison  system,  publicize  them, 
and  demand  action. 

• experience  firsthand  what  it  means  to 
live  as  a native  Canadian  on  a reserve, 
write  about  the  conditions,  and  work  for 
improvements. 

• join  Amnesty  International’s  letter- 


writing campaign  on  behalf  of  Prisoners 
of  Conscience. 

• support  Greenpeace  and  the  interna- 
tional moratorium  on  the  killing  of 
whales  and  then  follow  up  by  boycotting 
the  products  of  those  nations  which  con- 
tinue to  slaughter. 

• monitor  the  work  of  conservation 
groups  such  as  Friends  of  the  Earth  who 
are  trying  to  save  the  most  critical 
resource  on  this  planet  — the  tropical 
rain  forests,  which  are  already  half  gone 


and  which  continue  to  disappear  at  the 
rate  of  a 100  acres  every  day. 

• join  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  work- 
ing against  this  monstrous  evil  which  is 
more  common  today  than  it  was  when 
slavery  was  abolished  in  1883. 

And  on  and  on  the  list  goes  because 
there  are  a hundred  causes;  nay,  there 
are  a thousand  which  need  attention. 

This  is  why  I believe  that  the  only 


kind  of  education  which  really  counts  is 
an  education  that  brings  our  young 
people  into  direct  contact  with  the  world 
in  such  a way  that  they  become  in- 
volved in  solving  its  problems.  I am  con- 
vinced that  every  student  needs  to 
"learn  the  ropes”  by  active  participation 
in  at  least  one  genuine  cause  because 
from  such  experience  springs  the 
knowledge  which  serves  for  a lifetime  — 
that  when  we  are  truly  educated  all 
that  we  need  is  our  democratic  vote  to 
ensure  that  the  right  things  happen  in 
the  right  places.  I am  also  convinced 
that  there  are  politicians  who  would 


support  us  in  the  effort  to  move  educa- 
tion into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

In  order  not  to  feel  overwhelmed  by 
the  immensity  of  the  job  which  needs  to 
be  done  I suggest  that  we  start  by 
counting  our  current  blessings;  I would 
like  to  know  just  how  many  schools  in 
Ontario  are  already:  (1)  providing 
regular  Financial  support  to  Cansave, 
UNICEF,  or  some  other  relief  agency 
and/or  (2)  encouraging  the  development 
of  activist  student  groups.  I suspect  that 
there  is  probably  more  activity  out  there 
than  we  think,  but  I’d  also  bet  that  we 
could  find  room  for  an  awful  lot  more 
genuine  student  involvement. 

The  task  outlined  here  is  of  course 
enormous,  and  it  has  its  risks.  As 
Rosemary  Ganley  said  in  her  original 
article: 

In  making  contemporary  applications, 
students  will  refer  to  and  possibly  decide 
to  go  public  with  their  conclusions  about 
some  cabinet  ministers,  businessmen, 
arms-for-hostages  deals,  and  so  on.  This 
may  be  embarrassing  for  some  public  of- 
ficials, and  English  teachers  will  need  to 
expect  some  heat. 

Is  there  another  seat  in  the  kitchen, 
Ms.  Ganley?  I’m  wearing  my  asbestos 
underwear!  □ 


Orbit  invites  readers  to  sene 
in  descriptions  of  their 
school’s  activities  for  a bette] 
world.  We’ll  list  them  in  a 
future  issue. 


Greenpeace 
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L’ECOLE  FRANCO-ONTARIENNE 
ET  SA  GESTION 


Bernard  Courte 

Les  elections  scolaires  ont  eu  lieu  le  14 
novembre  dernier  malgre  la  contestation 
de  la  loi  125  par  l’Association  frangaise 
des  conseils  scolaires  de  l’Ontario 
(AFCSO)— qui  la  considere  injuste 
envers  les  francophones  de  la  province. 
Elle  denongait  notamment  la  situation 
de  six  regions  de  l’Ontario  «ou,  suite  au 
fouillis  cree  par  le  recensement,  les 
francophones  se  retrouvent  dans  une 
situation  minoritaire  dans  les  conseils 
scolaires»  et  la  cour  d’appel  a decide  que 
dans  ces  six  cas  et  jusqu’a  ce  que  la 
constitutionnalite  de  la  loi  soit  jugee,  les 
decisions  allaient  etre  prises  avec  la 
regie  de  la  double  majorite  (adoptees  et 
par  les  conseillers  francophones,  et  par 
les  anglophones). 

La  question  de  la  gestion  scolaire 
figure  au  centre  des  revendications  des 
dernieres  decennies  de  la  collectivite 
francophone  de  l’Ontario.  Bien  que  la  loi 
75  remette  aux  francophones  la  gestion 
de  leurs  ecoles  en  creant  des  CELF— 
Conseil  de  l’enseignement  en  langue 
frangaise— a l’interieur  des  conseils 
scolaires  qui  administrent  des  modules 
de  langue  frangaise,  cette  etape 
primordiale  vers  l’autogestion  n’est  pas 
pergue  par  la  communaute  franco- 
ontarienne  comme  l’aboutissement  final 
des  revendications  en  matiere  de  gestion 
scolaire.  Si  cette  loi  a nettement 
ameliore  la  situation  des  francophones 
dans  plusieurs  regions  de  la  province, 
elle  ne  donne  pas  le  droit  a l’autogestion 
reclamee,  surtout  en  matiere  de 
financement.  Le  modele  du  Nouveau- 
Brunswick  avec  deux  services  d’educa- 
tion  distincts  (un  pour  les  anglophones 
et  un  pour  les  francophones)  est 
beaucoup  plus  interessant. 

Pour  des  C.S.  francophones 

Suite  au  rapport  Roy,  le  gouvernement 
a cree  le  premier  conseil  scolaire  de 
langue  frangaise  de  la  province  dans  la 
region  d’Ottawa-Carleton  pour  les  elec- 
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tions  municipales  et  scolaires  de 
novembre  dernier.  Ce  conseil  reunit  le 
secteur  catholique  et  le  secteur  public. 
Dans  la  communaute  urbaine  de 
Toronto,  une  premiere  forme  d’auto- 
gestion  pour  les  contribuables  fran- 
cophones du  secteur  public  a aussi  ete 
mise  sur  pied. 

Bien  qu’elles  aient  etudie  d’autres 
formes  de  gestion  scolaire,  certaines 
regions,  comme  Prescott-Russell, 
Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry,  Sudbury, 
Simcoe  (Penetanguishene)  et  Windsor, 
attendent  encore  une  position 
gouvernementale— et  l’autonomie  . . . 

Forum  du  CEFO 

Le  Conseil  de  l’education  franco- 
ontarienne  (CEFO)  est  un  comite  con- 
sultatif  qui  fait  des  recommandations 
aux  ministeres  de  lEducation  et  des  Col- 
leges et  Universites.  II  a vue  le  jour 
dans  sa  forme  actuelle  en  novembre 
1986.  Alfred  Abouchard  en  est  le 
secretaire  general  et  Marc  Godbourt,  le 
president.  Les  autres  membres  represen- 
tent  l’education  franco-ontarienne  de 
partout  en  province:  Monique  Matko 
(Kapuskasing),  Renee  Lapointe 
(Hamilton),  Raymond  Tremblay  (Hearst), 
Latly  Vu  (Toronto),  Maurice  Perrier 
(Timmins),  Yves  Poirier  et  Andree 
Lortie  (Ottawa). 

En  novembre  dernier,  le  CEFO  a in- 
vite une  centaine  de  representant-e-s  de 
la  communaute  educative  franco- 
ontarienne  a reflechir  sur  les  aspira- 
tions et  orientations  de  l’ecole  franco- 
ontarienne  et  sur  un  plan  directeur  pour 
les  paliers  prescolaire,  elementaire  et 
secondaire  de  l’education 
franco-ontarienne. 

II  est  encore  trop  tot  pour  parler  des 
resultats  de  cette  consultation  mais  le 
document  sur  l’ecole  franco-ontarienne, 
qui  sera  diffuse  a travers  la  province, 
amene  une  base  de  reflexion  importante. 

Particularites  de  cette  ecole 

La  situation  actuelle  de  la  collectivite 
franco-ontarienne  exerce  une  influence 
directe  sur  ses  etablissements  scolaires. 
Son  inferiorite  numerique  la  force  a con- 
cevoir  de  nouvelles  structures  pour 
remedier  a l’eparpillement  et  a 1’isole- 
ment  des  divers  groupes  qui  la  compo- 
sent.  Cette  meme  inferiorite  la  pousse 


aussi  a souligner  ses  differences 
culturelles.  Comme  le  precise  le  docu- 
ment du  CEFO,  l’urbanisation 
croissante  est  en  train  de  transformer 
les  perceptions  culturelles  de  cette  col- 
lectivite: d une  part,  elle  veut  conserver 
ses  traditions  et,  d’autre  part,  elle  veut 
s’ouvrir  au  monde  moderne  et  aux 
valeurs  universelles. 

Dimension  dynamique  de  la  culture 

Le  document  CEFO  nous  fait  remarquer 
que  la  culture  ne  se  limite  pas  aux 
beaux-arts,  au  theatre,  a la  litterature 
et  au  folklore:  «Elle  comprend  aussi  les 
attitudes,  les  comportements,  les 
croyances  et  les  opinions  propres  a un 
groupe  donne.  La  culture  ne  se  compose 
pas  seulement  d’une  dimension  intellec- 
tuelle  et  artistique,  elle  possede  aussi 
une  dimension  affective.  Elle  inspire  des 
sentiments  d’appartenance,  de  respect  et 
de  fierte.  De  plus,  elle  est  dynamique: 
elle  s’adapte  done  au  groupe  et  evolue 
avec  lui.  Elle  reflete  sa  vie  sociale, 
politique  et  economique.** 

En  effet,  la  definition  du/de  la  Franco- 
Ontarien-ne  est:  un/e  francophone  qui 
reside  en  Ontario,  qui  s’identifie  a une 
certaine  fagon  de  penser,  de  parler  et  de 
vivre,  et  qui  contribue  au  maintien,  a 
l’enrichissement  et  a la  transmission  de 
sa  culture.  Selon  le  rapport  Savard, 
l’ecole  aide  a vehiculer  cette  culture, 
puisqu’elle  est  un  lieu  «privilegie  pour 
la  prise  de  conscience  de  l’identite**  des 
jeunes  Franco-Ontariennes  et  Franco- 
Ontariens. 

Dans  ce  contexte,  l’ecole  de  langue 
frangaise  en  Ontario  se  veut  ontarienne 
dans  ses  orientations,  francophones  dans 
sa  culture  et  franco-ontarienne  dans  ses 
valeurs.  □ 
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The  Progress  of  Learning 
in  the  ESL/D  Program  Classroom 


Marilyn  MacLean 

During  the  four  years  I have  spent  at 
Floradale  Public  School  in  Mississauga, 
the  writings  and  ideas  of  such  people  as 
James  Britton,  Shirley  Brice  Heath, 
Aidan  Chambers,  and  Gordon  Wells 
have  been  read  and  discussed  at  length 
in  sessions  intended  to  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  professional  growth.  As  a 
result  of  this  type  of  stimulation,  my 
teaching  style  and  the  English  as  a Se- 
cond Language/Dialect  (ESL/D)  program 


In  order  that  the  program  may  be  fully 
understood,  let  me  first  give  a quick 
sketch  of  the  classroom  setting.  I team- 
teach  with  Anne  Taylor,  and  together  we 
work  with  ten  to  twelve  children  for 
periods  of  40  to  80  minutes,  depending 
on  the  children’s  facility  with  English. 
Our  full-sized  classroom  is  set  up  into 
centres  for  art,  science,  reading,  and  so 
on. 

Tables  are  located  around  the  room, 
some  in  a central  location,  some  in 
isolated  corners.  Writing  tools,  a com- 


have evolved  to  incorporate  their  con- 
cepts, though  of  course  we  still  aspire  to 
reach  their  philosophical  ideals. 

Below  I discuss  the  effect  of  these  ideas 
on  the  development  of  language  skills  of 
children  who  are  recent  arrivals  in 
Canada  and  who  are  new  to  the  type  of 
program  experienced  in  our  classroom. 

In  particular,  I look  at  the  role  of  talk  in 
their  language  learning. 


Marilyn  Maclean  is  an  ESL/D  teacher 
in  Mississauga,  Ontario,  and  a graduate 
student  at  OISE.  This  article  was 
originally  submitted  to  Professor  Gordon 
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puter,  all  kinds  of  measuring  equipment, 
and  building  and  manipulating 
materials  are  readily  available,  many  in 
labelled  drawers.  The  most  fundamental 
part  of  our  classroom,  however,  is  the  ex- 
tensive supply  of  reading  materials  — 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, signs,  letters,  notices,  stories,  and 
poems.  Children  move  freely  about  the 
room,  work  in  groups  or  alone,  discuss 
their  work  with  each  other,  ask  for  or 
offer  assistance.  It  is  a busy,  happy  place 
for  children  and  teachers. 

All  of  the  children  in  our  program 
have  previously  experienced  very  struc- 
tured classrooms  where  rote  learning  is 
heavily  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  children 
have  large  gaps  in  their  schooling.  But 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  in 
coming  to  a Canadian  school,  aside  from 
the  language  itself,  is  the  role  of  talk. 
Children’s  talk  is  allowed  and  encourag- 
ed, and  teacher’s  talk  with  children  is 
very  different  from  the  teacher-talk  they 
have  experienced  in  their  homelands. 

Talking  to  Write 

Anjali  is  a ten-year-old  grade  4 student 
who  came  to  Canada  from  Guyana  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  She 
was  timid  and  shy  but  eager  to  please 
and  cheerful.  Her  spoken  dialect  was 
clear  and  easy  to  understand.  She  could 
read  fairly  difficult  passages  orally  but 
did  not  comprehend  much  of  what  she 
read.  Her  writing  consisted  of  simple 
sentences  descriptive  of  the  things 
around  her.  Spelling  was  of  great  con- 
cern to  her.  Early  in  the  year  she  sat  on 
the  outside  fringe  of  the  group  and 
listened  politely,  never  offering  her 
ideas  unless  specifically  asked.  During 
the  year,  Anjali  has  blossomed  into  a 
confident,  happy  girl  who  reads  with  en- 
thusiasm and  takes  great  pride  in  her 
writing  ability. 

When  I interviewed  her  about  writing 
and  talk,  she  explained  that  she  had 
never  written  what  she  calls  "imagina- 
tion stories”  before  she  came  to  Canada 
and,  in  fact,  the  things  she  wrote  were 
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basically  copied  from  other  sources.  She 
described  her  present  writing  process. 

I Teacher:  Is  it  easy  or  hard  to  write 
stories? 

Anjali:  Well,  the  first  time  I try  and 
think  on  my  own  it  was  kind  of  hard . . . 
Teacher:  What  about  now? 

Anjali:  This  easy!  (snaps  her  fingers) 
Teacher:  When  you’re  writing  a story, 
like  this  rabbit  story,  did  you  have  the 
whole  idea  for  the  story  when  you  started? 
Anjali:  Well,  half  of  it.  I didn’t  know 
what’s  going  to  happen  at  the  end  but 
then  I started  to  think  about  it  every 
night  and  I thought,  "Okay,  that  will  be 
that  part  and  that  will  be  the  ending.  ” 
Teacher:  When  you  say  every  night  you 
were  thinking  about  it,  do  you  mean  at 
home  or  ..  . 

Anjali:  Yah,  at  home. 

Teacher:  And  did  you  take  the  story 
home  with  you  to  work  on? 

Anjali:  No,  no. 

Teacher:  You  took  it  home  in  your  head 
anyway,  (nods)  What  problems  have  you 
had  with  this  story? 

Anjali:  Um,  well,  some  parts  I left  out  so 
I was  trying  to  fill  it  in.  I had  a little 
problem  with  that  but  it’s  already  fixed 
up. 

Teacher:  What  do  you  mean  by  leaving 
out  parts? 

Ajali:  Well,  parts  that  I didn ’t  explain 
! that  good. 

Teacher:  How  did  you  know  that? 

Anjali:  Well,  when  I read  it,  when  Mrs. 
Taylor  read  it,  she  couldn’t  understand 
some  of  it.  Some  part  I left  out. 

Teacher:  Sometimes  when  you  read  a 
story  to  me,  you  ask  a question  about  it 
like  "Do  you  understand  that?”  or  "Does 
that  make  sense?”  Does  reading  the  story 
out  loud  help  you  too? 

Anjali:  Well,  yes,  reading  in  your  mind, 
it  seems  like  you  read  this  part  and  then 
you  start  over  again.  You  don’t  know 
what  you’re  doing  when  you’re  concen- 
trating on  something  else.  Reading  out 
loud  helps  me  a lot.  It’s  like  talking  to 
someone. 

Teacher:  How  do  you  feel  about  writing 
stories  now? 

Anjali:  Pretty  good  . . . like  an  author! 

Anjali  spends  a good  deal  of  time 
rehearsing  her  story  in  her  head.  When 
she  has  it  written  or  if  she  has  a pro- 
blem, she  asks  for  a conference  and  is 
meticulous  about  the  phrasing  of  her 
ideas  and  their  meaning  to  the  reader. 

She  revises  and  rewrites.  Her  pages  are 
crossed  out,  written  over,  and  stapled 
with  addenda.  And  her  stories  are 
wonderful!  They  are  filled  with  detailed 
description,  well-defined  characters, 
solid  plots,  and  even  include  colloquial 
expressions.  Anjali  delights  in  sharing 
her  stories  with  the  group  and  does  so 
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with  great  dramatic  flair  and 
self-confidence. 

As  the  transcript  points  out,  Anjali’s 
smooth  transition  from  a very  struc- 
tured school  in  Guyana  to  the  child- 
centred  environment  here  is  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  talk.  She  listens  to 
talk,  she  rehearses  with  talk,  she  asks 
questions,  she  tests  her  ideas,  she 
redrafts  and  asks  for  more  feedback,  and 
she  shares  her  achievements  with  talk. 
At  each  stage  of  her  writing  talk  is 
involved. 

Below  is  an  excerpt  from  a discussion 
a group  of  grades  5 and  6 girls  had 
about  kinds  of  help  they  found  useful  in 
their  more  complex  writing.  Lathrice 
has  recently  arrived  from  Jamaica 
where  she  has  experienced  very  teacher- 
directed  writing.  The  other  children  use 
a variety  of  resources. 

Teacher:  When  you’re  writing  and  you 
have  a problem  with  a story,  you  don’t 
know  where  to  go,  you’re  stuck,  what  do 
you  do?  What  helps  you? 

Lathrice:  Teacher. 

Teacher:  Explain. 

Lathrice:  The  teacher  will  help  you,  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  to  say  and  then  when 
she  gives  you  the  idea  that’s  how  . . . 


Yamila:  I don’t  do  it  that  way.  Some- 
times what  helps  me  is  sharing,  not  just 
the  teacher  all  the  time  but  sharing  it 
with  my  sister,  sharing  it  with  somebody 
else  because  Danelys  is  not  . . . Danelys 
will  tell  you  the  truth.  She’ll  say  it’s  not 
good  or  it’s  good. 

Teacher:  And  how  does  that  help  you? 
Yamila:  Well,  I have  to  change  the  story. 
She  tells  me  where  to  change  the  story 
and  she  sometimes  says  she  likes  how  I 
start  it  but  she  doesn’t  like  how  I end  it. 
Teacher:  Malena,  you  were  disagreeing 
too.  What  helps  you? 

Malena:  I talk  about  it  with  my  friends. 
Teacher:  And  how  would  they  help  you? 
Malena:  By  telling  me  if  it’s  good  or  not 
or  where  (unclear)  . . . 

Teacher:  So  what  I hear  you  saying  is 
that  you  want  someone  to  tell  you  "This 
isn’t  good.”  "I  like  this  part.” 

Yamila:  Well  . . . the  truth. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  too  that  these 
children  would  prefer  teachers  to  be 
more  direct  about  their  writing.  While  I 
had  previously  told  children  when  I had 
problems  understanding  their  meaning 
or  when  they  overdid  the  "and  then’s,” 

I had  not  been  aware  of  this  need.  Now 
I have  been  looking  closely  at  the 


children’s  writing  and  making  an  effort 
to  say  exactly  what  I like  or  do  not  like. 
When  I make  a negative  comment,  I add 
that  the  child  should  ask  someone  else 
for  their  opinion,  since  mine  is  only  one 
opinion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
negative  criticism  (which  my  training 
has  made  very  difficult  to  give)  has  so 
far  been  accepted  cheerfully  and  has 
been  acted  upon  or  not,  depending  on 
the  child’s  needs. 

As  part  of  our  discussion,  we  looked 
carefully  at  the  problem  of  endings  for 
stories.  Because  their  stories  have  fairly 
intricate  plots  at  this  level,  some  of  the 
children  find  it  a problem  to  bring  their 
stories  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

Again  they  decided  that  talk  was  most 
helpful. 
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Teacher:  Endings  are  often  the  hardest 
parts  of  stories,  (enthusiastic  agreement) 
What  kinds  of  problems  do  you  have 
with  endings ? Why  are  they  hard ? 
Yamila:  ’Cause  it’s  all  to  wrap  it  up, 
wrap  everything  up,  just  to  end  the  story. 
But  some  people  end  it  — like  Sure 
Thing  . . . Shape  Shore  . . . that  Ship 
Shore  . . . what  do  you  call  it?  I forgot 
what  the  story’s  called,  but  they  ended  it 
too  fast.  Like,  it  was  so  easy.  I didn’t  like 
that  end.  People  end  it  too  fast. 

Shazeela:  Like  sometimes  when  you  end 
it  you  just  want  Part  Two  and  some 
people  end  it  like  "lives  happily  ever 
after.  ” 

Lathrice:  Yah,  that’s  a good  ending! 
Yamila:  1 don’t  like  it  sometimes. 
Lathrice:  Sometimes  you  could  end  it  by 
"and  we  had  to  go  to  bed.  ” Put  "Good- 
night” and  then  it’s  done. 

Malena:  Sometimes  you  don’t  know  what 
to  put. 

Yamila:  Sometimes  you  get  too  involved 
in  the  story  and  then  when  you  want  to 
end  it  you  write  more. 

Teacher:  Can  you  think  of  things  we 
could  try  that  would  help  make  endings 
to  stories  easier? 

Lathrice:  If  a lot  of  your  friends  were 
around  they  could  give  you  ideas.  Like, 
if  we  were  going  to  write  a story  together 
it’s  easier  because  they  have  thoughts 
and  we  have  thoughts. 

It  is  not  just  11-  and  12-year-olds  who 
have  problems  with  story  endings,  of 
course.  Yamila  had  learned  a lot  about 
ways  to  end  a story  when  she  read  a 
book  of  short  stories  for  a mystery  unit 
her  class  worked  on  last  fall.  As  an  on- 
going group  project,  we  have  been 
reading  an  assortment  of  short  stories  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  learn  something 
about  writing  endings  from  them.  In  the 
discussion  extracted  above,  the  children 
eventually  decided  to  work  on  a group 
story.  This  proved  to  be  a worthwhile 
effort,  both  in  terms  of  maintaining 
story  lines  through  to  the  ending  and  in 
terms  of  the  co-operative  talk  that  led  to 
that  ending. 

It  is  obvious  that  writing  is  not  di- 
vorced from  reading.  When  Yamila 
thinks  about  an  ending  to  her  story,  she 
has  reference  points  in  the  books  she 
has  read.  Many  of  the  things  children 
learn  from  stories  have  become  so  deeply 
ingrained  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
separated  as  a distinct  part  of  their 
thinking. 

Talking  and  Reading 

"Why  is  listening  to  stories  beneficial  as 
a preparation  for  literacy?”  Gordon 
Wells  asks  in  The  Meaning  Makers. 
When  they  listen  to  stories, 

children  are  already  beginning  to  gain 
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experience  of  the  sustained  meaning- 
building organization  of  written 
language  and  its  characteristic  rhythms 
and  structures.  So  when  they  come  to 
read  books  for  themselves,  they  will  find 
the  language  familiar.  (1986,  p.  151) 

Wells  goes  on  to  describe  how  storying 
extends  the  boundaries  of  a child’s  ex- 
perience and  develops  a richer  image  of 
the  world  as  well  as  increasing 
vocabulary. 

In  our  ESL/D  classroom,  it  seems 
vitally  important  to  help  children  build 
the  framework  for  meaning  in  a new 
culture,  and  often  in  a new  language, 
through  the  experiences  of  story.  Stories 
are  often  the  only  valid  link  that 
children  can  see  between  old  and  new 
cultures.  They  are  comforting,  warm, 
and  reassuring.  The  opportunity  for  talk 
surrounds  story  sharing.  Children  ask 
questions  about  pictures,  words,  and 
ideas;  they  express  their  opinions  about 
events;  they  note  patterns  and  recurrent 
themes;  they  relish  humor  and  delight 
in  the  rhythm  of  rhyme;  they  show 
disgust,  sympathy,  and  joy.  Books  can- 
not be  shared  with  children  without 
sharing  the  emotion  and  thought  they 
inspire.  There  is  a further  importance  to 
the  discussion  that  accompanies  story: 
"Such  talk  and  the  stories  that  give  rise 
to  it  also  provide  a validation  for  the 
child’s  own  inner  storying  — that  inter- 
nal mode  of  meaning  making  which  is 
probably  as  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature  as  is  language  itself’  (Wells, 
1986,  p.  152). 

After  several  days  of  sharing  the 
books  of  Chris  Van  Allsburg,  Panikos,  a 
boy  in  grade  1 who  spoke  only  Greek 
until  he  came  to  school,  decided  that  he 
needed  to  write  to  the  author  to  tell  him 
how  much  he  had  enjoyed  the  books  and 
to  let  Van  Allsburg  in  on  some  of  the 
secrets  he  had  discovered  about  his 
books.  Panikos  worked  with  a marker  in 
his  small,  unsteady  hand,  writing  his 
letter  on  large  chart  paper.  It  took  him 
several  days  to  complete  the  letter,  but 
he  persevered  with  the  writing  until  he 
had  told  all  he  had  to  say.  One  of  the 
older  children  attempted  to  help  him 
but  he  rejected  her  ideas  preferring  to 


maintain  his  ownership  in  the  effort. 
When  it  was  completed,  he  decided  to 
print  his  final  draft  on  the  computer  so 
that  it  would  look  as  impressive  as  he 
felt  it  deserved  to. 

What  is  it  that  compels  a child  to 
spend  hours  on  so  arduous  a task? 

Panikos  loved  the  books,  as  we  all  did, 
and  discussion  brought  out  lots  of  new 
ideas  and  discoveries.  However,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  what  caused  him  to 
work  so  diligently  was  his  need  to 
record  what  it  was  that  he  knew  about 
these  books  that  were  so  precious  to  him 
and  perhaps  in  that  way  to  gain  control 
over  the  ideas  in  the  stories  and  in  the 
discussions  of  the  stories.  It  was  a very 
satisfying  experience  for  him  and  very 
illuminating  for  me. 

The  reading  and  the  talking  and  the 
writing  were  all  part  of  the  understan- 
ding process  for  Panikos,  as  they  are  for 
all  of  us.  The  more  I have  watched 
children  work  with  story  and  with 
writing,  the  more  I have  come  to 
understand  the  total  interweaving  of  all 
of  the  processes.  Talk  about  story  often 
involves  and/or  leads  to  talk  about 
writing;  talk  about  writing  usually 
makes  reference  to  story  at  some  point 
or  other. 

As  a teacher,  I have  discovered  other 
things  about  the  importance  of  talk. 

While  it  is  important  not  to  interfere 
with  children’s  ownership  of  their 
writing,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give 
them  the  support  they  need  to  grow  as 
writers.  It  is  critical  too  that  children  be  i 
permitted  to  respond  to  story  in  ways 
that  they  feel  are  meaningful.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  I have  learned 
about  talk  is  the  value  of  listening.  Too 
often  we  feel  the  need  to  interject,  to 
add,  to  lead,  and  to  amplify  the  ideas  of 
children.  There  is  a place  for  teachers’ 
talk,  but  we  must  allow  children  oppor- 
tunities to  express  themselves  and  to 
talk  in  groups  without  ourselves  always 
being  a part  of  the  conversation.  We 
have  much  to  learn  by  listening!  □ 

Reference 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE  1988: 

A FIRST 

COLLABORATIVE  VENTURE 


Nancy  Watson 

"The  most  stimulating  professional 
development  experience  I’ve  had  in 
several  years.”  "Excellent  in  all 
respects.”  "I  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it  . . . well,  almost.”1  These  comments 
are  from  educators  participating  in  an 
innovative  two-week  summer  program 
held  in  the  hot  and  steamy  days  of 
August.  Summer  Institute  1988  was  the 
first  major  initiative  of  The  Learning 
Consortium,  a pilot  project  in  collabora- 
tive teacher  education.  Except  for  the 
heat  in  the  residence  rooms  at  Scar- 
borough College,  where  temperatures 
soared  to  over  100°  Fahrenheit,  the  pro- 
gram was  judged  a solid  success  by  all 
participants. 

Background 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  Orbit  (April,  1988), 
readers  were  introduced  to  The  Learn- 
ing Consortium,  a partnership  involving 
four  school  boards  (Dufferin-Peel 
Separate  School  Board,  Durham  Board 
of  Education,  Halton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, North  York  Board  of  Education), 
the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (FEUT),  and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(OISE).  Our  aim  was  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  schools.  We  are 
pursuing  this  aim  through: 

• sharing  of  resources; 

• initiation  and  implementation  of 
programs; 

• evaluation  of  programs  and  research 
on  teacher  learning;  and 

• dissemination  of  new  knowledge  and 
practices. 

The  Learning  Consortium,  in  all  its 
activities,  encourages  reflective  teaching 
and  collaborative  professionals  m,  with 
teachers  reflecting  together  ? >ut  what 
they  do,  why  they  do  it,  and  i,  m they 
can  improve.  We  see  school-based 
coaching  and  mentoring  as  the  main 
vehicles  for  supporting  such  an  inter- 


Nancy  Watson,  a former  OISE  Senior 
Research  Officer,  is  the  Co-ordinator  of 
The  Learning  Consortium.  She  can  be 
contacted  at  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto  (416-978-6812). 


active  professional  environment.  The 
Summer  Institute  was  our  first  major 
step  in  this  initiative,  and  was  designed 
to  help  strengthen  the  partnership 
among  six  organizations  concerned  with 
teachers  and  teaching. 

The  Program 

Nearly  100  educators  (both  teachers  and 
administrators)  from  the  Consortium 
boards  and  from  FEUT  took  part  in  the 
intensive  program,  held  from  August  2 
to  10.  There  was  a three-fold  focus:  co- 
operative learning  (a  focussed  way  of 
structuring  small-group  learning), 
coaching,  and  management  of  change. 

In  the  first  week,  participants  developed 
or  refined  their  skills  with  the  co- 
operative learning  instructional 
strategy,  then  coached  each  other  as 
they  practised  variations  of  the  model. 

In  the  second  week,  attention  turned  to 
understanding  the  process  of  educational 
change  in  order  to  implement  the  new 
learning  in  schools  and  school  systems. 
What  distinguishes  the  Summer  In- 
stitute from  many  other  programs  is  its 
commitment  to  follow-up  throughout  the 
school  year.  It  is  not  a "one-shot”  train- 
ing session:  for  example,  school-based 
teams  now  meet  on  a regular  basis  to 
report  on  progress  and  receive  help  with 
problems.  During  the  Summer  Institute, 
participants  planned  to  make  changes  in 
their  schools  and  school  systems.  They 
are  now  implementing  the  changes, 
receiving  ongoing  support  as  they  do  so. 


Why  co-operative  learning?  We  chose 
this  particular  teaching  strategy 
because  of  its  high  demonstrated  impact 
on  student  learning  in  both  cognitive 
and  social  areas,  and  because  of  its  com- 
patibility with  the  educational 
philosophies  of  the  Consortium  partners. 

The  first  week,  with  the  focus  on  co- 
operative learning  and  coaching,  was 
led  by  Barrie  Bennett  and  Carol 
Rolheiser-Bennett,  on  secondment  from 
school  systems  in  Edmonton  for  the 
1988-89  academic  year.  Well-known  in 
western  Canada  for  their  professional 
development  work,  the  Bennetts  did 
their  doctoral  work  with  Bruce  Joyce 
and  Beverly  Showers  in  Oregon. 
Described  by  participants  in  phrases 
such  as  "super  presenters,”  "inspiring,” 
or  "great,”  their  enthusiasm  made  the 
workshop  come  alive. 

The  structure  of  the  Summer  Institute 
modelled  the  tfenets  of  co-operative 
learning  and  peer  coaching.  Each  stu- 
dent was  assigned  to  a "home  base 
group”  with  people  from  other  organiza- 
tions. This  group  worked  together  for 
part  of  each  day  throughout  the  entire 
Summer  Institute,  and  in  particular 
came  together  to  summarize  reactions  to 
each  day’s  learning  experiences.  Each 
student  also  worked  with  one  or  two 
others  in  a "coaching  team,”  comprising 
people  who  ordinarily  worked  together 
during  the  school  year,  and  could  thus 
support  each  other  in  later  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  learning.  One  of  the 
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culminating  activities  required  each 
pair  of  participants  to  plan  a lesson 
using  the  co-operative  learning  model, 
then  to  teach  the  lesson  to  other  par- 
ticipants on  Friday  morning.  Occasional 
mutters  of  complaint  on  Thursday  after- 
noon gave  way  to  smiles  of  delight  as 
groups  worked  through  difficulties  to  in- 
tegrate all  they  had  learned  during  the 
week. 

In  the  second  week,  with  the  shift  to 
implementation,  Michael  Fullan  (Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  author  of  a 
book  and  many  articles  on  managing 
change)  led  participants  to  an 
understanding  of  the  change  process  in 
schools  and  school  systems.  Ken 
Leithwood,  Head  of  the  Centre  for  Prin- 
cipal Development  at  OISE,  and  well- 
known  for  his  work  on  planned  change, 
talked  about  assessing  implementation, 
and  also  about  the  role  of  school  ad- 
ministrators in  facilitating  planned 
change.  Stephen  Anderson,  an  educa- 
tional researcher  now  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  ex- 
plored how  concerns  of  teachers  affect 
implementation  of  innovations,  and  how 
such  concerns  can  be  met.  Participants 
responded  enthusiastically,  with  "Good 
ideas,  succinctly  presented”  and  "Input 
about  change  was  much  needed  and 
proved  very  valuable.”  As  the  long,  hot, 
hard-working  days  continued,  some 
signs  of  fatigue  surfaced,  with  comments 
such  as  "Too  much  material  in  too  little 
time,”  and  "Information  overload  star- 
ting to  set  in!”. 

During  the  second  week,  participants 
also  got  down  to  the  business  of  plan- 
ning what  would  happen  when  they 
went  back  to  their  boards  or  the  Facul- 
ty. In  sessions  that  were  occasionally 
frustrating  but  in  the  end  highly  pro- 
ductive, teachers  and  administrators 
blended  theory  and  practice  as  they 
hammered  out  workable  plans  for  ac- 
tion. As  one  teacher  pointed  out,  "We 
the  participants  are  making  the  plan, 
and  that  is  the  best  part.”  Participants 
began  to  identify  the  resources  and  sup- 
port they  would  need,  be  it  release  time, 
support  of  colleagues,  or  further  train- 
ing in  coaching  and  mentoring.  Durham, 
for  example,  has  school-based  teams  who 
work  together  practising  co-operative 
learning  in  their  own  classrooms,  then 
focus  on  coaching  and  mentoring  other 
teachers.  They  have  arranged  a small 
amount  of  release  time,  both  for 
teachers  to  work  with  each  other,  and 
for  them  to  modify  some  existing  cur- 
riculum material  to  make  it  more 
amenable  to  co-operative  learning. 

Most  participants  stayed  in  residence 
for  at  least  the  first  week,  a feature 
which  encouraged  team-building  and  the 
establishment  of  cross-board  informal 


networks.  Evenings  were  usually  spent 
hard  at  work  reading,  planning,  and 
practising  newly  learned  skills,  but  we 
found  time  for  our  opening  dinner,  and 
for  an  informal  barbecue  and  party.  The 
extreme  heat  interfered  somewhat  with 
plans  for  recreational  sports,  although 
some  hardy  souls  were  seen  on  the  sizzl- 
ing tennis  courts,  and  a few  even 
managed  aerobics  classes.  Squash  in- 
creased in  popularity  after  the  word 
went  out  that  the  squash  courts  were 
too  cold! 

Educational  innovations  such  as  The 
Learning  Consortium  can  only  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  knowledge  of 
teacher  development  if  they  are  fully 
documented  and  evaluated.  Without 
such  a research  component,  programs 
come  and  go  without  enriching  the 
knowledge  base.  In  seeking  information 
for  continuous  improvement  of  our  pro- 
grams, we  are  involved  in  research  to 
find  out  what  happens  to  our  par- 
ticipants, how  they  experience  the  pro- 
cess of  learning,  how  they  apply  their 
learning  in  the  context  of  the  school 
system,  and  what  implications  there  are 
for  future  professional  development  ini- 
tiatives. We  are  also  beginning  to 
^develop  concrete  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
cesses teachers  go  through  as  they  learn 
to  be  expert  teachers,  and  as  they  learn 
a new  teaching  strategy.  The  Learning 
Consortium  provides  an  excellent  set- 
ting in  which  to  explore  the  process  of 
teacher  development,  and  indeed  we 
now  have  two  OISE  graduate  students 
pursuing  work  related  to  teacher  think- 
ing and  teacher  perception. 

Outcomes 

What  was  accomplished  during  the 
Summer  Institute?  Although  we  need  to 
follow  the  participants  over  the  next 
year  to  track  what  happens  as  they  im- 
plement their  learning,  it  is  clear  from 
the  initial  feedback  that: 


• Participants  were  excited  about  what 
they  learned.  Although  people  started  at 
very  different  levels  of  knowledge,  both 
novices  and  experts  ("walkers  and  run- 
ners”) rated  the  experience  highly. 

• Participants  planned  to  do  something 
with  their  learning.  A principal  planned 
to  "use  this  new  knowledge  to  help  my 
new  teachers,  and  to  change  my  style  of 
conducting  staff  meetings,”  while 
teachers  stated,  "I’ll  implement  co- 
operative learning  in  one  or  two  subjects 
immediately”  or  "I  will  initiate  co- 
operative learning  teams  in  my  family 
of  schools  with  the  help  of  the 
Bennetts.” 

• The  vision  of  The  Learning  Consor- 
tium as  a collaborative  partnership 
started  to  become  reality  as  solid  sup- 
port groups  developed  among  people 
from  different  boards  and  from  the 
faculty.  Several  such  groups  plan  to 
meet  regularly,  and  the  entire  group  re- 
convened in  November  to  build  on  what 
had  already  been  accomplished.  People 
are  continuing  to  work  collaboratively 
within  and  between  school  systems  and 
FEUT,  sharing  their  skills  and 
expertise. 

In  summary,  an  astonishingly  high 
level  of  energy  and  skill  has  been 
focussed  on  improving  teacher  education 
at  all  stages  of  the  professional  con- 
tinuum. Student  teachers,  novices,  ex- 
perienced teachers:  all  will  benefit  from 
such  a renewed  commitment  to  profes- 
sional excellence. 

Next  Steps 

What  comes  next  for  The  Learning  Con- 
sortium? Our  first  priority  is  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  this  year’s  Sum- 
mer Institute  participants  by  providing 
ongoing  support  and  the  infusion  of  new 
ideas.  We  are  also  working  to  develop 
programs  for  new  teachers  as  they  enter 
the  profession.  Beyond  this,  we  are 
starting  to  plan  for  the  summer  of  1989. 
Since  our  mandate  involves  not  only 
development  of  innovative  programs, 
but  also  dissemination  of  what  we 
learn,  we  plan  to  have  two  Summer  In- 
stitutes, one  for  educators  from  the  Con- 
sortium partners,  the  other  for  those 
from  other  school  boards  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  program  for  other  boards  will 
be  held  from  August  14  to  18.  We  look 
forward  to  sharing  our  learning  with 
other  Ontario  educators,  and  including 
them  in  the  excitement  of  opening  the 
classroom  door  to  a new  spirit  of  col- 
laborative professionalism.  □ 

Note 

1.  All  participants’  comments  are  quota- 
tions taken  from  the  evaluation  forms 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  Summer 
Institute. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

The  Society  for  Educational 
Visits  and  Exchanges 


SEVEC  (The  Society  for  Educational 
Visits  and  Exchanges  in  Canada)  is  the 
largest,  not-for-profit  bilingual  exchange 
organization  in  the  country,  with  over 
12,000  participants  in  its  comprehensive 
range  of  bilingual  exchanges,  visits,  and 
courses  in  1988.  SEVEC  sees  these  pro- 
grams playing  an  integral  role  in  the 
continued  progress  of  second  language 
learning  in  Canada. 

To  get  a feel  for  the  language  as  it  is 
used  by  native  speakers,  you  have  to  go 
where  the  native  speakers  are.  As  part 
of  a SEVEC  exchange,  students  travel 
to  another  part  of  Canada  to  live  the 
language  first-hand  with  a family;  this 
helps  them  communicate  in  authentic, 
everyday  situations  that  build  quickly 
and  effectively  on  the  fundamentals 
learned  in  class. 

Students  will  find  learning  in  an 
authentic  language  setting  different 
from  the  classroom,  but  the  great  thing 
is  they’ll  likely  learn  much  more  during 
the  exchange  than  in  a much  longer 
time  spent  in  class.  This  is  because  they 
are  exposed  to  the  second  language  in 
many  different  situations:  school,  home, 
the  shopping  centre,  recreational 
activities— opportunities  that  simply 
don’t  exist  in  a textbook. 

On  a SEVEC  exchange,  students  also 
have  a superb  opportunity  to  contribute 


to  their  own  personal  development. 
They’ll  learn  to  become  more  indepen- 
dent and  self-reliant,  as  they  adapt  to 
an  environment  that  is  excitingly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  they’re  used  to.  And 
by  travelling  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  students  get  a real  sense  of  the 
local  history,  geography,  economic  and 
political  life,  something  that  cannot  be 
matched  in  a classroom. 

SEVEC  also  takes  into  account  the 
second-language  requirements  of  school 
administrators  and  second-language 
teachers.  It  now  offers  summer  immer- 
sion courses  for  administrators  and 
teachers  at  a beautiful  campus  just  out- 
side Quebec  City.  Participants  have  an 
excellent  chance  to  hone  their  French- 
language  skills,  and  develop  their  ap- 
preciation of  French-Canadian  culture. 

In  addition,  since  educators  from  across 
Canada  participate  in  these  courses, 
SEVEC  provides  a superb  chance  to  ex- 
pand networks  of  contacts  and  keep  up 
to  date  on  the  latest  developments 
throughout  the  country. 

SEVEC  can  arrange  funding  for  por- 
tions of  its  programs.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  sign  up  for  a 
SEVEC  program,  call  or  write:  SEVEC, 
1815  Alta  Vista  Drive,  Suite  101, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1G  3Y6 
(613)  998-3760.  □ 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


POLICIES  PRACTICES  AND  RESEARCH 


There  is  a growing  awareness  that  teacher  development  is  closely  linked  to  the  improvement  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  In  response  to  this  awareness,  a conference  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (Centre  for  Executive  Studies  and  Department  of  Educational  Administration)  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  At  the  conference,  a group  of  renowned  educators  will  examine 
important  initiatives  in  professional  practice  as  well  as  research  knowledge  on  teacher  thinking  and  professional 
growth. 

February  22,  23  and  24th  1989 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 

A Keynote  Speakers  Include:  Michael  Apple,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Christopher  Clark,  University  of  Michigan 

Michael  Huberman,  Universite  de  Geneve 

Philip  W.  Jackson,  University  of  Chicago 

Judith  Warren  Little,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Jean  Rudduck,  University  of  Sheffield 

Conference  fee:  $395.00 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  registration  material  contact: 

OISE  Conference  Office,  252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6,  (416)  926-4711 


Notes 
from  the 
DIRECTOR 


OISE  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
have  come  to  an  agreement  which,  if 
accepted  by  both  institutions,  heralds 
new  opportunities  for  the  Institute. 

First,  the  independent  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  system  of  governance,  and  the 
separate  budget  for  OISE  are  all  intact. 
This  means  that  the  Institute  can  set  its 
own  priorities,  maintain  its  relationship 
with  schools  and  the  educational  com- 
munity, and,  in  essence,  decide  what 
kind  of  place  OISE  should  be. 

There  will  be  increased  co-operation  in 
the  areas  of  graduate  studies  and  re- 
search with  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto.  In  both,  "the 
University  and  the  Institute  are 
committed  to  the  achievement  of  ex- 
cellence.” 

This  co-operation  will  be  designed  by  a 
new  Joint  Committee  on  Education, 
made  up  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  two  members  appointed 
by  him,  the  Director  of  OISE  and  two 
members  similarly  appointed,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
or  his  representative.  The  Chair  will 
alternate  between  the  Dean  and  the 
Director.  The  first  item  of  business  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  development  of  a 
Joint  Centre  for  Teacher  Development 
through  which  some  of  the  promised  co- 
operation will  be  made  real. 

This  involvement  with  teacher  devel- 
opment will  give  the  Institute  the 
opportunity  of  being  involved  in  the 
very  process  by  which  teacher  educators 
are  developed  and  in  areas  of  research 
about  that  process.  It  will  engage  the 
Institute  in  the  whole  question  of  how 
teachers  can  be  constantly  renewed  in 
terms  of  their  commitment,  their 
competency. 

It  is  a new  challenge  for  a new 
decade. 
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Profile  of  an  Educational  Initiative 

YES  Canada 


Pall  ■ -der 

Learning  System 


R - L,  YES  Canada  Chairman,  Robert  F lemming.  Federal  Youth  Minister  Jean  Charest,  and 
representatives  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  IBM  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  publishing  industry. 


We  as  the  leaders  and  authorities  of  the  day 
should  take  time  from  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
ambitions  to  nurture,  encourage,  and  provide 
real  opportunities  for  those  who  will  succeed 
us. 

Mme.  Sauve,  Governor  General  of  Canada 

Those  words,  spoken  by  Governor  General 
Madame  Sauve  to  a group  of  Canadian 
businesspeople  at  the  Empire  Club  in  1985, 
inspired  the  formation  of  YES  Canada.  YES 
Canada,  in  full  — Youth  Employment  Skills 
Canada  Inc.,  is  a national,  non-profit 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  integrate 
young  people  into  the  workforce  through  a 
program  of  learning  and  motivation. 

YES  Canada  is  a government-business  co- 
operative venture,  receiving  70  percent  of  its 
funding  from  the  federal  government.  The 
program  has  proved  a success  during  its  pilot 
period:  900  young  people  have  enrolled  since 
February  1987,  with  83  percent  of  those  who 
completed  the  program  going  on  to  full-time 
work  or  schooling,  and  70  percent  of  those 
are  still  at  it  three  months  later.  That  these 
statistics  do  reflect  some  positive  change  is 
apparent  when  one  considers  that  over  80 
percent  of  these  youths  had  been  drop-outs 
prior  to  starting  with  YES  Canada.  One-third 
of  the  participants  continue  with  upgrading 
or  training  even  after  finding  jobs. 

Young  people  come  to  YES  Canada  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Self-referrals  have  heard  about 
the  program  via  public  service  announce- 
ments on  the  local  rock  station,  or  the 
newspaper,  or  word  of  mouth.  The  other 
route  is  agency  referral,  that  is  Welfare,  the 
unemployment  office,  detox  programs,  parole 
officers,  or  whatever.  YES  Canada  maintains 
a good  relationship  with  social  service 
agencies  because  the  referrals  can  happen  in 
either  direction. 

As  well  as  the  financial  support  from 
business/industry,  YES  Canada  has  what 
they  term  a "corporate  network  of  support.” 
These  corporations  interview  YES  Canada 
grads  and  YES  Canada  recommends  the 
grads  most  suitable  for  the  job  openings.  YES 
Canada  doesn’t  ask  these  corporations  for  a 
break,  just  a chance  to  show  what  their  grads 
are  capable  of. 

The  training  program  at  YES  Canada  is 
three  months  long  and  primarily  computer 
based.  The  associates  (as  those  in  the  pro- 
gram are  termed)  spend  half  of  their  time  on 
academic  subjects  and  half  of  their  time  on 
functional  areas  (i.e.,  motivation,  interper- 
sonal communication  skills,  dealing  with  con- 
flict, resume  writing,  etc).  Group  work  is  an 
important  part  of  the  "functional  side”  of 
instruction. 


YES  Canada  graduate  Marion  de  Wetering. 


YES  Canada  is  particularly  proud  of  its 
computer-assisted  instruction  package.  The 
Pathfinder  Learning  System  was  developed 
for  YES  Canada  by  a small  team  of  experts 
who  looked  at  ministry  requirements  across 
the  country  in  five  subject  areas  (reading  and 
writing,  mathematics,  history,  and  science). 
Job/life  skills  also  form  part  of  the  package. 
Associates  work  on  their  own  at  a work 
station  with  teachers  available  as  resource 
people.  The  Pathfinder  system  guides  the 
associates  through  various  modules,  assign- 
ing materials,  and  administering  tests  and 
exercises.  The  modules  emphasize  reading 
across  the  curriculum.  Concepts  are 
developed  and  reinforced  at  increasing  levels 
of  sophistication  from  the  grade  1 to  grade  12 
levels. 


Each  subject  module  is  divided  into  think- 
ing skills,  which  are  termed  "strands,”  each 
strand  is  sub-divided  into  Topics,  Objectives, 
and  Outcomes.  Each  outcome  or  lesson  is 
linked  to  a set  of  lessons  that  guides  the 
learner  to  the  appropriate  educational 
materials  (print,  audio-visual,  software)  to  in- 
troduce and  apply  mastery.  Materials  and 
content  are  all  designed  for  adult  learners. 
The  program  is  Canadian  based,  and  YES 
Canada  has  an  extensive  library  for  the 
associates  to  draw  from.  The  teachers  are 
able  to  individualize  the  pre-programmed 
learning  paths  and  there  is  a lot  of  flexibility 
built  into  the  system. 

How  successful  the  Pathfinder  Learning 
System  has  been  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  school  boards  and  prisons  have  already 
expressed  interest  in  buying  it.  Further  in- 
dication is  that  IBM  is  looking  into 
marketing  it  in  the  U.S. 

The  flexibility  and  individualization  that  is 
key  to  the  computerized  learning  system  is 
the  key  to  the  entire  program  at  YES 
Canada.  Associates  are  not  just  shoved 
blindly  through  the  system  — these  kids  have 
had  enough  of  that  — but  are  talked  to  and 
listened  to  and  their  priorities  are  establish- 
ed day  one.  Whether  it’s  the  workforce  or 
back  to  school,  it’s  up  to  the  associate  to 
decide.  YES  Canada  just  helps  make  it 
happen. 

For  more  information  about  YES  Canada, 
contact  their  national  office  at  555  Richmond 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  1Y6 
(416)  362-0007. 
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